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American Book Company 


MILNE’S NEW ARITHMETICS 


A progressive and thoroughly modern two-book course by Wituam J. Micne, 
PLD. LL.D., President of the New York State Normal College, Albany, N. Y. 


MILNE’s ELEMENTS OF ARITHMETIC - - - .30 
MILNE’s STANDARD ARITHMETIC - - - - .65 

Milne’s High School Algebra 
1.00 


By Wu. J. Mitna, Ph.D., LL.D. 12mo, cloth. . , as 


‘* Pupils who have thoroughly studied it will certainly be well fitted 
to take up the work in Algebra heze.”—E, P. CusHINnG, Smith College. 


ROBINSON’S NEW ARITHMETICS 


Embodying all the sterling merit of the old “ Progressive” series, but thor- 
oughly modernized and up to date. 


ENGLISH CLASSICS FOR SCHOOLS 


The gems of English Literature in best and cheapest form: 
MAcAuULAy’s SEconD EssAy ON THE EARL OF 


CHATHAM - - - - - - - - 20 
Srr Rocer DE CoverLey Papers—From Zhe Spectator .20 
Irnvine’s SketcH Boox—Ten Selections - - - ,20 
Scott’s IVANHOE - - - - - - - 50 
ScoTT’s MARMION - - - - : ° - .40 
SHAKESPEARE’'S JULIUS C&SAR : - - - ,20 
SHAKESPEARE’S TWELFTH NIGHT - . - - .20 


Dreyspring’s French Reader on the Cumula- 
tive Method - - - - - = 14 
‘*The method employed by the author is a novel one, and in the 


hands of an intelligent teacher will produce most excellent results.’ 
—Education, 





Ropinson’s New Primary ARITHMETIC - . 18 

Ropinson’s NEw RuDIMENTs OF ARITHMETIC - .3° 

Ropinson’s NEw PRACTICAL ARITHMETIC - - 65 
Kings of England in a Nutshell 

By “Gait Hamitton,” Small quarto, handsome cloth - - .60 


Appletons’ Manual of Penmanship 


By L. D. Smirx. 12mo, Cloth - - - - - - .50 


The most helpful manual published for teachers conducting classes | 


in writing. 


Books sent prepaid on receipt of price. 


| 


Harper & Miller’s Vergil’s Aeneid 


By W. R. Harper, Ph.D., and F. J. Miter, Ph.D. ~ - - 1.25 


‘* This edition of Vergil is an introduction to the study of poetry as 
such, and will be welcomed by every humanist in our schools.”— 
VERNON P, Souires, Professor of Greek and Latin, Oneonta Nor- 
mal School, Oneonta, N Y. 


Catalogues, in any branch of study, free. 


Addresss the publishers at 


New York Cincinnati Chicago or Boston. 





re ee ne see et ney UORMT TAR ONOD TORTS Cae a 
WV ould-be Critics Call tt a Fad, 


But so far from being a fad, vocal Music Instruction in schools, rightly conducted, is one of 


the most important of educational factors, 
development of character and power. 
and the emotions can be trained simultaneously, 


The supreme object of all educational work is the 
Music is almost the only subject with which the intellect 


Song singing alone will not answer because it 


trains the emotional nature only. The use of the Normal Music Course will train the think- 


ing powers as well. 


No other music course will do it. 
which selection can be made to meet the needs of any class or school. 


It is the only complete course from 
Thousands of schools are 


now using it satisfactorily, and thousands of others will do so as soon as they can make a change. 


Send for circulars giving terms. 


We also publish the Cecrt1an Series oF StuDy AND Sona, four books, prepared by John 
W. Tufts, containing valuable exercises and songs for schools, classes, and choruses, 





ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE FREE. 





SILVER, BURDETT, & COMPANY, Publishers,**” 2ouyGw, 


CHICAGO, 
PHILADELPHIA. 
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Bank, Church, ey and Office 
Furnishings. 
AMERICAN DESK & SEATING CO., 


270-272 Wasasn Ave., Cuicaco, Ir. 


Alfred L. . Robbins Co. 


Successors 
ment, National ‘School 
ishing Oo., (Established 1871.) y 


179 & 181 Lake Street, 
CHICAGO. 


Makers ef High-Grade Science 
ratus fer Schools and 














KValveless Air Pumps, Double 

Acting Static Electrical Ma- 

chines, School Dynamo, Sol- 
ar Microscopes, Electrical 

Test Instruments and 
Modern Educational 

7 Appliances of all 

kinds 


Catalogue and Spacta. 
Net Prices on any thing 
required in your work. 


Mention Tue ScHoot Journat, 


mem gS eg 6.5 
STUDY -::- 


and no play makes, etc., you know the 
rest. 


Imperial 
Bicycle 


will give you the desired recreation and 
make life seem brighter. 


Catalogue telling all about high grade “Imperials” free 


AMES & FROST COMPANY, CHICAGO 


Bicycles « « « 

$2.00 A WEEK. 
Campbell M’f’g Co., 

21-23 Centre St., New York. 


EADERS will confer a favor by men- 
tioning THE SCHOOL JOURNAL 
when communicating with advertisers. 














BLACKBOARDS 
CRAYONS 
ERASERS 


EVERYTHING FOR THE SCHOOLROOM 







CHARTS 





UNITED STATES SCHOOL FURNITURE CO. 


74 FIFTH AVENUE 


307-309 WABASH AVE. 


SIDNEY OHIO 


New YORK 


CHICAGO 





school work. SC: 


BaDcts and MeDals of Gold or Silver 


FO R GRADUATES OR 


COMPETITION. 


TEACHERS find that there is no one article which can be offered 
proving quite as aon nating os a medal for merit YY any department of 


require CLASS PINS OR RINGS as an emblem 


of igetest school aoetine: PINS AND BUTTONS for Colleges. 


ILLEGE AND YACHT CLUB FLAG PIN 








E. R. STOCKWELL, 19 John Street, New York. 


Manufacturer. 
19 Jonn Street New York, is the most satisfactory 


STOCKWELL, 
manufacturer of medals with whom I have ever dealt.” 


R. Bincuam, Supt. Bingham School, N. C. 








BUSINESS COURSE, ENGLISH COURSE, SHORTHAND, TYPEWRITING. 


Piva & Stratton Business College, Chicago. 


Magnificent Illustrated Catalogue FREE. Address, 7 Wasnineron St., CHICAGO, ILL. 


LARCEST BUSINESS COLLECE IN THE WORLD! 


Can Visit the World’s Fair Grounds Saturdays without interfering with studies. 





KINDERGARTE 


~ SUPPLIES. East 14TH STREET, 


New Yor«. 


J. W. 
AXD SCHOOL SCHERMERHORN & CO., 





COLUMBIAN 2°° pages FOR MAKING NOTES—fine paper 


ap tg 


Fancy cover, 


Descriptions and Illustrations of Principal buildings. 
Sent postage paid on receipt of 25 cents. 


NOTE BOOK PECKHAM, LITTLE & CO., 66 Reade St., New York. 





J. M. OLCOTT, 
HEADQUARTERS FOR 
W. & A. K. Johnston’s Wall Maps, 
and all kinds of SCHOOL SUPPLIES, 
9 West 14th St.. New York. 


[MAGIC LANTERNS 


fw <> in the world. Sc, 
DON ©OO., 1006 Wailnat &t., Phila., Pa. 








Teachers’ Libraries 


can now be selected with the certainty of 
securing valuable books only. Our new 
catalogue of all the best books and aids 
for teachers is now ready and will be sent 
to any address for 6 cent stamps, much 
less than cost. It is the result of months of 
patient labor. All important books are ac- 
curately described. Special prices to teach- 
ers are made on nearly all. It contains 100 
closely printed pages and lists nearly 1500 
volumes. It is the most valuable guide of 
the kind ever printed. All the books listed 
are kept in stock by us, and will be furn- 
ished on receipt of price. 


E. L. KELLOGG & CO., 


61 East oth Street, New York. 





HAVE YOU SEEN THE 


 MVFIN \y/ ONDERFUL” 


MANIKIN. 


It contains fifty different colored plates of the 
human body, one-third life-size. Every organ in 
proper position over the next. Plates printed 
on ctoth and durably mounted on heavy binders’ 
board, and bound in cloth. Fifty thousand mani- 
kins have been sold for from $25 to $60 each. 
This one thougn smalier answers the same pur- 
pose. It 1s just right for the student. Price, $5. 
Special price to supscribers, $4, postpaid, securely 
packed, complete with manual 


E. L. KELLOGG & CO., New York and Chicago. 





Lehigh Blackboard Cloth 


Send for Sample ana Uatalogue. 


drews Manufacturing Co., Blackboards 


76 Fifth Avenue, New York. 





“Everything for the School-room” 





MAPS, GLOBES, CRAYONS, BLACKBOARDs, 
SLATING, DUSTLESS ERASERS, DESKS, 
SCHOOL FURNITURE, &c., &c., 





Our immense catalogue to be had for the asking 
ANDREWS MANUFACTURING CO., 
76 Fifth Avenue, NEW YORK. 











<LEEEED 333. 


Standard School Numbers. 


F{STERBROOK’S seme mercial 


444, 128, 105 and 018. 
For sale by all Stationers. 


STEEL: EP ESINTSS. ASTERROOK STEEL PRN C0., 26 John St, HY. 
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QUEEN & CO., 


(INCORPORATED) 


PHILADELPHIA. 


Microscopes, 
Magnifying Glasses, 
Botanical Cases, Ete. 








The Massachusetts Mutual Life Insurance Co., 


SPRINGFIELD, MASS. 


JANUARY |, (893. 


Assets, $13,433,668.21. 


Liabilities, $'2,342,809.38. Surplus, $1,090,858.83. 





If you will write your name, date of birth, and address, in the blank form below and 
send it to the above address, we will take pleasure in showing you, not an “‘ estimate” 


but a statement showing the exact values in cash and paid up insurance which would 





appear in a Policy issued at your age, 











I was born onthe ..siw ks a intheyear 
Write tor price dist, mentioning school in which you My name is 
omh,: Giieiel eustiiinds Wee idincmaventt OO SS eS eee * 
ties for school use. My addressis — 
TEACHERS’ AGENCIES. 





Teacuers’ Go-Opgrative Association, 


70-72 DEARBORN ST., 
CHICAGO. 


Established in 1884. Positions filled, 28300. Seeks Teachers who are 
ambitious for advancement rather than those without positions. 





Charge no Advance Registration 


KERR & HUYSSOON S*t "°°" " "Wee*Sct Depend'on'iteoules. 


3161 Positions filled. 


Salaries aggregate $2,053,600. 


Send stamp for circulars. UNION SCHOOL BUREAU, (Union Teacher's Agency and American 


School Bureau, Consolidated). 


2 West 14th Street, New York. 





THE FISK TEACHERS’ 


AGENCIES. 


EVERETT O. FISK & CO., Proprietors. 
SEND TO ANY OF THESE AGENCIES FOR 100-PAGE AGENCY MANUAL. FREE, 


¢ Toemest P1., Boston, Mass.; 7o Fifth Ave., New York; 


106 Wabash Ave., Chines, Til; 371 Main St., 


artford, Ct.; 12046 So. Spring St., Los Angeles, Cal.; 132% First St., Portland, 





THE NEW AMERICAN TEACHERS’ AGENCY. 


Teachers seeking tions and 
those wishing a change at an 
in salary should 





Add Cc. B. 
men Palace Hotel Bie ty 


2 Wine _ = 
CINCINNATI, OHIO. 





THE BRIDGE TEACHERS’ 


and CHICAGO. 


BOSTON 
One Fee Registers in Both Offices, 


Business Offices : 


110 Tremont St., BOSTON. 


AGENCY, 


Send For Agency Manual. 
211 Wabash Ave., CHICAGO 





ALBANY TEACHERS’ AGENCY 


Assists teachers with 


New Yor Good 
Send stamp for Application Form. 





records in obtaining positions, We bave secured guevene’ yy positions dures 
the past fy A in Se state of New York alone, and sixty five in tes for the 
i for first-class teachers to b+ gin at once. Now Is THE 


Harlan P. French, Manager, 24 State St , Albany, N. Y. 


uates 0: 
To 








$200,000 


vacancies now on our books for September, 


Secured for teachers in 1892. 
represents the work of one manager and one agency. 


Over 300 positions filled. This 
Good 
many of them in and near Chicago. See 


Catalogue for particulars. ¢ ) aLBERT, Manager, 211 Wabash Avenue, Chicago. 





The Pennsylvania Educational Bureau Needs 500 Good Teachers. 


"92 was our busiest and most successful year. Scarcely one-fifth of our last year's membership is now 
left. ‘all vacancies are already coming in. Are you worth more salary? Send for Circulars. 


L. B. LANDIS, Manager, 205 N. 





W%th St., (H) Allentown, Pa. 





PROGRESSIVE 


you know where a teacher is wanted ? 
If so, write full particulars to H. S. KeLtLocec, Manager, 


can you fill one? 


Teachers are always in demand by the 
New York Educational Bureau. 


Do 
Do you need a better position and 


6: East oth Street, N. Y., or better if in New York City call personally. 





AMERICAN AND FOREIGN 
TEACHERS’ AGENCY 


Introduces to colleges, schools, and families, superiot 
Professors, Principals, Assistants, Tutors, and Gov- 
ernesses, for every department of instruction ; recom 
mends good schools to parents. Call on or address 
Mrs. M. J. YOUNG-FULTON, 
American and Foreign Teachers’ Agency, 


WANTED Zec—zi 





Eastern Teachers 
for ali departments 


“wages.” IN THE progressive 
NORTHWEST “8o°B" Hazara, 


Boston Block, Minneapolis, Minn. 





TEACHERS’ AGENCY 


OF RELIABLE 
American and Foreign Teachers, Professors, anc 
Musicians of both sexes, for Universities, Colleges, 
Schools, Families and Churches. Circulars of choice 
schools carefully recommended to parents. Selling 
and renwing of school property. 
E. MIRIAM COYRIERE, 

1so Fifth Avenue, cor. 2oth St., New Vorx Crry 








chermerhorn’s * Teachers’’ Agency 
Oldest and best known in U. S. 
Established 1855. 
3 East 14TH Street, N. Y. 





For larger salaries, or change of locati addres 
Teachers ive Association, 7o Dearborn St. 
Chicago, Orvirie Brewer, Manager. 








“ONE PIECE” BOOK COVER 


(Patented 1892.) 

A perfect book cover in one piece. Adjust- 
able to all sizes of school books without cut- 
ting. No joints on back or sides to come 
apart. Send for samples. 


PRICES, POSTPAID, PER DOZEN. PER 100, 
No. 7 2 iarge v9. ‘ 8 A J 1.50 
2. o, and Sma’ 
~~ 5 35 2.60 
. a > fe Large “Geo- 
graphies, - 50 3.50 


W. BEVERLEY HARISON, 
59 Fifth Avenue, near 13th &t. 


School Books of all kinds, Maps, Charts, Black 
Boards and School Supplies. 


Consolidated Fireworks Co. 


OF AMERICA, 


Manufacturers of 
Bunting Flags, Silk Flags, 
Flags of All Nations, 
Cotton Flags, &c., &c. 


No. 9 & 44and No. 12 Park Place, 
NEW YORK CITY. 


Send for IWustrated Catalogue. 


FRENCH! 


‘** French with or without a Master.” 

By M. D. Berurz. Most practical course in 
French COmvetaneeen, Reading and Writing, for 
self-instruction. Clubs or schools. 1 vol., $1.09. 
Beruitz & Co., Madison Square, N. Y. 

Jenxins, 851 6th Ave., N. Y. 
Brentano's, Union uare, N.Y. 
art Scuoennor, Boston, 




















SMITH’S RAPID PRACTICE 


Arithmetic Cards. 


GREATEST | For giving 
LABOR | any amount yy 
SAVING | ofpracticein YEARS 


DEVICE | arithmetic 


From the lowest grade of primary addition, through 
farctions, percentage to advance measurements. 32 
sets of 60 cards each, every one different. Price, 50 
cents net per set, postpaid. Complete sets of 32 in 
handsome wooden box. Price on application. 


&. L. KELLOGG & CO., New York & Chicago. 
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Unlike the Dutch Process (QYEEN & CO., 


(INCORPORATED.) 


ver Chomieats Philosophical, Electrical 
yeh Conant De 
w-niiareco.s | Chemical Apparatus MY SPEPSUM 


; | break fant(acns i ‘ Dr. T. H. Andrews, Jefferson 


which @ absolutely Medical College, Philadelphia, says of 


pure and soluble. 


It has more than three times vm | i . 
Horsford’s Acid Phosphate 
the strength of Cocoa mixed ; ° 
: r w Sagar, and i far more ¢ or ne Megas — = _ me 
ess than one cent a cup. : : most gratifying results in the worst forms 
Tela. del delicious, nourishing, and EASILY of dyspepsia.” 
Seld by Grocers Grocers everywhere. and - imieniiiiaas 


W. BAKER & CO., Dorchester, Mass. te. Free. It reaches various forms of 


D sia that th di- 
JOSEPH GILLOTT’S STEEL PENS, see’ totme to ei” dating 
The Most Perfect Pens Made, the weakened stomach, -and 


HAVE FOR FIFTY YEARS BEEN THE STANDARD, | ™2X!né ‘he Process of digestion 


His Celebrated Numbers, natural and oany. 
30 3, 40 4, 604E.F. A 365i, 60/E. F., 170, Descriptive pamphlet free on application to 


and his other styles may be had of all dealers throughout the world. Rumford Chemical Works,Providence,R.1 
GOLD MEDAL, PARIS EXPOSITIONS, 1878 and 1889. 
JOSEPH CILLOTT & SONS, 91 John Street, NEW YORK. | Beware of Substitutes and Imitations. 


R E M [ N Cs T O N For sale by all Druggists. 
Standard BARNES  INKi 


SHORTHAND. 
* B. C. GREGORY, Supt. Public Schools, Trenton, N. J., 
writes: ‘‘ Your books have been on our list for two 
+ years, and are now beginning on their third. The 
success achieved in our Evening Shorthand Class is 
very at indeed.” 























e Phonographic Teacher ” (15c.) and 
**Manual’’ (40c.) sent on _ Feoeint of 50c, Address 
{SAAC “PITMAN & SONS, 3 East 14th St., 


| New Y 

1892 odel (day or evening) at Isaac Pitman’s 
” Metropolitan Sehoot of Shorthand and Typewriting, % 

Fifth Ave., cor. 17th St. Prices Moderate and Instruc 

tion Therough. Circulars free. 





** Reading maketh a ready man, 


Teaches Neatness, For Superiority of Design, Excellence of Workmanship, Great Simplicity, Writing maketh an exact man."’ 
are, Durability, Easy Manipulation, the Remington is not only Unsurpassed, but 


Unapproached. 
Accu rac ’ With the aid of aR ton T ter, a machine that be operated 
y 7 n writer, ne that can 
ation. ith the aid of a Remington Ty operate 


at sight by any child who can read, the study of English composition is much 
——— facilitated. he manipulation of. the keys ap is to the child’s love of 
Reveals Errors in motion. As printers are proverbially good spellers, so pupils who write in 


print wi-l become so. 
Spelling, 
Grammar, SEND FOR AN ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE. 


Punctuation, WYCKOFF, SEAMANS & BENEDICT. 
Capitalization. 327 Broadway, New York. 


Beautiful Lithographed Diplomas 1 GLOBES 


CERTIFICATES, Etc.. at the price 





of cheap and nasty printed ones. 


for (1) Pub c, (2) Graded, (3) High, (4) Union 


Schools, etc. ; also special Public School designs for 


We now keep in stock artistic lithographed diplomas 3 _ MAPS 


particular States, as Ohio, Missouri, and other States | 


fet dtr teacher tsiiee Wa\\ Wag BLACKBOARDS Poe Two Sienaied 


kind of school in = country, whether you want one | t 

or one thousand, at HaLF PRSTARIS PRICEs FOR HiGH- a . 

GRADE LITHOGRAPHED Wo! - 
Save time by telling us oy first letter: (1) What kind | > 

of school; (2), How many diplomas re ty | a 
Small catalogue free. Handsome e catalogue, 


and specimens to aid in choice—94 des guns, fer 25 All hinds of Now in Use in our Schools, 


cents—to all who mention THE ScHOOL JOURNAL. 


D. T. AMES CO., Diploma Lithographers, | School Supplies. | Making the young ready and exact in spelling, punc- 
202 Broadway, New York. | tuating and phrasing. 


| errr USE THE CALIGRAPH 
TEACHERS’ AIDS. What book can ip | | } Potter & Putnam | and increase your exactitude many 
| : 





~— B... hel re 
rapay, E. 14th St. Manufactured 
ods in Arithmetic, Histo geo ducation, ete, 44 4 ° 
Send 6cents. B. L. KELLOGG & CO., 61' East New York | "HEAMERICAN WRITING MACHINE CO.. 
HARTFORD, CONN. 


Ninth Street, New York, 
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school of a town is something quite remarkable 

—in some cases ; in others he has affected them 
no more than a south wind ; possibly not so much, for 
that will blows away the dust from the school windows. 
A man teaches school at $40 per month; he succeeds ; 
he concludes he will stay in teaching and looks for a 
place with $75 per month. Here too he succeeds and 
his determination to stay is intensified. He begins to 
think he may obtain the best paying places by going 
for them. Thesuperintendency is better paid than any 
other in the system and he goes for that and gets it; 
the only step he can take now is to get a better paying 
superintendency than the one he now has. 

No man can find fault that a man earning $40 should 
desire to bein a place where he can earn $75. One 
who does not have such a feeling lacks an essential ele- 
ment. The defect is that it by no means follows that a 
man may be a good principal and be wholly unfit to be 
a superintendent. The efficiency of the latter lies in 
his power to impress men and women of his own age 
with better conceptions of education. Many aman can 
teach boys and girls or see that they are taught, who is 
utterly unable to stand before twelve or fifty adults and 
impart to them the science of teaching. Hence it is 
that our schools languish so, all over this land. 


@ 

A Western paper complains of the ignorance of boys 
as to the meaning of “ Inauguration Ceremonies,” and 
says that the school-room should give instruction on 
this point and all others of prominence. A gentleman 
from Parkersburg writes in the Cincinnati paper concern- 
ing a school he visited (perforce because of a storm) 
and of his conclusions. The teacher was an elderly 
man who carried a pipe in his pocket ready for a smoke 
as soon as school was out. A boy spelled “ anniver- 
sary,” and did it so well that the teacher looked trium- 
phantly at the visitor. “What does the word mean?” 
said the visitor. The boy was silent and so was the 
school. Further questions followed and the visitor 
came away appalled. A writer in a Hartford paper thinks 
that while reading and spelling, writing and arithmetic, 
take up almost the whole time of the pupils they 
do not gain as much as they ought, and gives as a 
reason, because they are taught in a “small” way. 

@ 

It is becoming more impressed on the public that 
the teacher must teach a good many things. Once they 
examined the pupil at stated periods and measured the 
efficiency of the teacher in that way ; now they are will- 
ing to let the examination go, in a large measure. Now 


T': effect a superintendent produces upon the 


it is demanded that the pupil shall have some physical 
culture, walk well, sit well, and bear himself with some 
cultivation towards those he meets ; that he shall read 
books ; that he shall study nature; that he shall use 
tools ; that he shall think intelligently of duty ; that he 
shall know what is going on in the world; that he 
shall be able to write letters, etc., readily; that he 
shall have some knowledge of his body and how to 
be healthy—and all this in addition to the 3 R’s. 
“And if in addition to this he has acquired an in- 
grained preference for the good before the bad, the 
true before the false, the beautiful before the foul, and 
what is of God before what is of the devil his educa- 
ton is as complete as it admits of being made.” These’ 
are the words of Inspector Rooper, of England, as found 
in his little book on “ Apperception.” This addional 
work is the test of the teacher. Supt. Calkins, of New 
York, said at a meeting of teachers after telling how 
they should teach reading, “ Now you may do ail this, 
remember, and your pupils may read very nicely, and 
yet fail of teaching them in any high sense ; there is 
something more. You have developed power in them; 
that power must expend itself in bringing that pupil 
into a circle where ideas of a higher range shall domin- 
ate him; the increased energy must impart a desire to 
advance into newer and broader fields of knowledge 


and discovery. 
\ 


There is a spirit of unrest taking possession of the 
entire world; it penetrates to the school-room and shows 
itself in both teacher and pupil. The teacher steadily 
questions whether he is not a fool to spend his time with 
children ; the pupil insists that only such things be 
taught him as will advance him in life—that is, aid him 
in making money. There is great need of rest—spiritual 
rest. Noone can read the newspapers without seeing 
that he is surrounded by unhappy people. Certainly 
this is not the happy era—the golden age. The need of 
a solution of the problem of rest must be felt by those 
in charge of the school-room. 

ea) 

People are paying dearly to discover that lawyers, 
physicians, business men, and politicians are not quali- 
fied to determine the fitness of teachers. They are not 
yet willing to recognize teaching asa profession. They 
have a vague idea that the duties of those who are to 
educate their children merely requires ordinary scholar- 
ship. And it must be admitted that very many teachers 
have nothing else. A reform will not set in until the 
teacher has something beside ordinary scholarship and 
the people demand it. 


a> 


The blessings of tenure of office are great, but they 
may be purchased at a cost that would convert tenure 
of office into the worst obstacle of true success in public 
education. 


—TueE New EDUCATION, 
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The Value of the “‘Emile.” J. 


Hisroric-CritTicaL Stupy. 
By Owen MacPuerson, New York. 


Of all the classics in the history of pedagogy, probably 
no book has effected a greater change in educational life 
than the “Emile” ee. Although full of sophisms, 
paradoxes,and glaring contradictions,interweaving sound 
truths with errors and rank absurdities, its influence con- 
verted the world to the appreciation of an education 
founded on the immutable laws of nature, development 
of self-reliance in thought and action, and a healthy 
growth of the human organism ; and thus accomplished 
more than any of the pedagogic works that preceded 
it certainly contained nothing new—the thoughts it 
brought out were those that Rabelais, Comenius, Mon- 
taigne, Locke, Fenelon, Fleury, Rollin, and others had 
uttered long before him ; but—and herein lies the true 
worth of the “ Emile””—Rousseau told the truths that 
were to guide the education of youth better than those 
before him, and therefore was better listened to than 
they. In other words, Rousseau's “ Emile ” popularized 
the philosophy of education that the great thinkers of 
ages had built up but failed to bring home to those for 
whom it was intended. 

“ Although so much has been written on the art of 
forming men,” writes the author, “it is a subject ever 
new : my subject was entirely new after the book of 
Locke, and I fear very much that it will be still so, after 
my own.” The thought that the child must be studied 
to educate him rightly had like the motive of fugue been 
heard again and again, since the time of Bacon in end- 
less variations; but while the majority tried to make 
their improvisations over the theme conform to scientific 
rules and lost themselves in technicalities that could 
not interest their audience, Rousseau took up the motive 


_ and wove it into a charming melody that appealed to the 


hearts of fathers, mothers, and teachers, and gave them 
a taste of an ideal life. He knew the child; he had 
studied him as he found him in the palaces of the wealthy 
and in the huts of the lowly; he knew his whims, his feel- 
ings and desires, even his vices had not escaped his 
searching eye. He pictured him as he had found him, 
avoiding all generalization and systematizing of results. 
That struck home. Parents recognized their children 
in the painting, they saw the sources of their virtues and 
vices ; the author kept within reach of their understand- 
ing and did not, like Locke for instance, demand a knowl- 
edge of abstract metaphysical laws. Thus the “ Emile” 
became the herald of a new education; it pointed to a 
new, a psychological basis on which pedagogics must be 
built, and brought abundant material for the construc- 
tion of such a foundation. 

“ Childhood is not known,” says Rousseau, “it is the 
study upon which I am most intent, to the end that, 
though my method may be chimerical and false, profit 
may always be derived from my observations.” To turn 
the thoughts of educators to the child, to make him, and 
not the studies, the center of educational activity, that 
was the purpose of Rousseau. He did not intend to 
give them a method that if strictly followed out would 
prove a panacea for all evils. That is why he wrote: 
“ An education of a certain kind may be practicable in 
Switzerland, but not in France; one kind of education 
may be best for the middle class, and another for the 
nobility. The facility of execution, greater or less de- 
pends on a thousand circumstances which it is impossi- 
ble to determine save by a particular application of the 
method to such or such a country, or to such or such a 
condition. Now, all such special applications, not being 
essential to my subject, do not form a part of my plan.” 
When Rousseau was told by an admirer that his son was 
being educated after the method of the “ Emile,” he said, 
“so much the worse forhim.” This plan was to describe 
his ideal of a human life and thereby to stimulate others 
to search for the right ways and means to realize it in 
education. 

Rousseau presents his ideas on education in the form 
of aromance. He begins with the birth of Emile, the 
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hero of the story. To isolate him from the influence of 
the family and the social and political institutions of 
civilization, he makes him an orphan. His only com- 
panion is his tutor, who guides his education for twenty- 
five years and instructs him till he is married and has 
children of his own. When Emile reaches the years of 
puberty, his tutor brings about a meeting with Sophie, 
the young woman whom he has chosen to become his 
pupil’s wife. (Describing Sophie, Rousseau reveals his 
ideas on the education of women.) After the marriage 
has been decided on, Emile is separated from Sophie for 
two years to learn to brave misfortune. He begins the 
study of family, social, and civic organization and then 
travels with his tutor through the principal European 
states, to observe the genius and habits of the different 
nations and to become acquainted with the workings of 
political constitutions and the leaders of thought. At 
twenty-four, he marries Sophie. The tutor stays with 
the young couple for a time and advises them as to the 
ways and means to make matrimonial life a heaven of 
bliss. Children are born, and the tutor, after having in- 
structed them respecting their education, takes leave of 
his beloved pupils. It seems that the demon of des- 
truction from whose grasp Rousseau could never free him- 
self tortured him so that he added some years later 
“Emile et Sophie ou les solitaires.” In this book he 
tore the beautiful picture he had painted of matrimony 
in the “ Emile ” and with one stroke of his pen destroyed 
all the happiness he had created. Sophie proves faith- 
less; Emile leaves her in despair, comes to Algiers and 
is made a slave. With this Rousseau intended to show 
that a man brought up after his plan could not be con- 
quered even in the most adverse situations. 

Rousseau’s favorite thoughts on the strongholds of 
civilization are woven into the “Emile” at every avail- 
able point. The whole mass of ideas breathe out a des- 
tructive spirit. They flow forth like a mountain torrent, 
not heeding any banks, wildly rushing over precipices, 
uprooting the pines of the forest and whirling away the 
rocks in its course. “Freedom” is the watchword : 
liberation from the bonds of a degenerated civilization ; 
destruction of traditional prejudices and abuses ; respect 
for human individuality ; equality before the assizes of 
society and political organization ; return from the dark- 
ness of intolerance, on the one hand, and hideous athe- 
ism on the other, to the light of reason, simplicity of 
faith, and aw all-embracing charity. 

France was too impassionate to receive this gospel of 
humanity ; it did not realize the grandeur of the ideal. 
With feverish haste it seized the torch that Rosseau had 
kindled and in its mad desire for reform, it attempted to 
burn down the breastworks of civilization. When at last 
the flames subsided, there was nothing left but debris 
and smoke. The schools had gained nothing. Educa- 
tion went back into the old ruts. : 

Not soin Germany. It was too securely chained by 
political, social, and ecclesiastical tyranny to break out in 
sudden revolution. Moreover, the many master minds 
that had for centuries worked for the deliverance of the 
education of its sons and daughters, had prepared it for 
the dawn of freedom. About the middle of the eigh- 
teenth century Basedow appeared on the scene ; hurling 
defiance at the oppressors and calling the literary giants 
to his aid, he took up the battle for spiritual freedom that 
was to break the reign of traditional abuses forever. It 
might be doubted whether his scheme would have suc- 
ceeded so well as it did, had not the “Emile” come to 
his support. Rousseau’s seductive style proved a more 
effective weapon with the great mass of the people than 
his own straightforward agitations. The combined in- 
fluence of Basedow and Rousseau shattered the bastile 
of medieval prejudices and set education free. Unlike 
France, Germany did not burst forth “as some tigress 
from the grated bar,” but like America when the cry 
rang through the air “Cornwallis is taken,” shook off 
the old shackles, rejoiced—and then went to work in 
earnest to fortify and conserve the liberty it had at- 
tained. ; 

The impulse that the “Emile” gave to the literary 
life of Germany was electrical. The leaders of thought 
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that were wont to ridicule the stormy agitations of Base- 
dow, listened with interest to the Bohemian from across 
the Rhine. The profound Lessing and the lofty-minded 
Goethe who had delighted in satirizing “ mad Basedow,” 
were completely won over by the “gospel of nature”* 
according to Jean Jacques. The youthful enthusiast 
Schiller paid this tribute to the author: “Rousseau 
enlists Christians into men.” Kant, whose, habits were 
more regular even than the town clock of Koenigsberg, 
sacrificed his daily walks to con the pedagogic testa- 
ment of the “ citoyen de Geneve.” The “Emile” be- 
came one of the main sources of the storm-and-stress 
movement that seized young Germany and occupied their 
minds with day-dreams of political and philosophical 
Utopiz, till near the end of the last century. 

But the impulse that the “ Emile” indirectly gave to 
the educational practice in home and school, through its 
influence on German literature and philosophy, could 
not lead to any definite and uniformly satisfactory re- 
results. These owe its origin to another, more direct 
effect ; the turn it gave to pedagogic thought. 


* Goethe. 


a 
The New Education. 


The daily papers, with a unanimity that is suspicious, 
have closed their columns against the “ new education,” 
and by their editorials and daily reports lead the public 
to believe that the new methods have been tried and 
found wanting. We have not time nor space to com- 
ment upon the action of the daily press, but of the 
changes they are compelling the school board to make 
we will speak freely, as the public welfare demands. 

The attempt to throw out of the primary grades all 
studies except the three “R’s” is a direct attack upon 
the liberties of the people. Our public schools were 
established that the so-called “common people” might 
have as good advantages for becoming intelligent and 
refined citizens as the rich and favored. To simply give 
them a veneer of reading, writing, and arithmetic does 
not prepare them for the struggle of life, nor fit them 
for the duties of citizenship. 

The child develops from within through self-activity, 
and his earliest contact with external life should be as 
free as possible from the abstract and the arbitrary. It 
is not developing the faculties of the mind to force 
upon it a finished science like arithmetic, which grew 
slowly to its present completeness out of the discoveries 
and experiences of the race. The child will learn the 
alphabet as soon as he feels the necessity of it in classi- 
fying his ever-increasing discoveries. Reading follows 
naturally. 

The growing child, to be kept healthy in mind and body, 
must be physically active, and that his activity may be 
made of lifelong benefit to him it should be directed 
gently into an orderly use of the faculties of the mind, 
—the hands trained to obey the will. This can better 
be done through the methods known to the world as 
“kindergarten ” than any others yet discovered. The 
first primary should be a natural step from the kinder- 
garten, the second primary a natural step from that, 
and soon uptothe grammar school. The materials 
through which the child can express himself most nat- 
urally, and most cheaply to the tax-payers, are paper 
and clay. By interspersing these with the abstract 
three “R’s” his mind is refreshed, strengthened, and 
kept in a growing condition, and thus he acquires a per- 
manent taste for discovery and learning. “ Experience 
tells us how much happier we are, mentally and physi- 
cally, for doing some kind of work, especially. workR— 
handiwork—in which we can take pleasure; that is, 
which admits of some kind of invention, judgment, dis- 
cretion, selection ; which gives scope forindividual pref- 
erences—arzt, in short.” 

The soul of the child is reached through the imagina- 
tion, and through the imagination all the faculties of the 
mind are developed and strengthened, as is the whole 
physical body. The Jesuits say, “Give us the child for 
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the three formative years of his life, from four to seven, 
and we do not care who has him after; he is always 
ours.” 

So we ask that the child in the primary grades be 
given the rudimentary principles of art and handicraft, 
and the materials with which to express himself, that he 
may be the better prepared for the abstract mental 
work of the grammar and high schools; that he may be 
left to Mother Nature for the fogmative years, under 
the direction of teachers who embody in their work the 
best experiences of the race. — The Parthenon. 


» 
The Spirit of the Teacher. 


By Supt. ANDREW S. DRAPER. 


The public school system has come to be the greatest 
of American institutions ; indeed, it is the institution of 
institutions. It is unique and characteristic. There is 
none other like it in the world. It was not organized ; 
it has grown. Open to all, free from intolerance, de- 
claring the universal brotherhood of man, providing an 
equipment for any livelihood, pointing ambition to the 
greatest accomplishments, it is at once the best exem- 
plification and the best inspiration of American charac- 
ter. 

The efficiency of this great institution depends upon 
the spirit which pervades it. The spirit of the teacher 
makes the spirit of the school. We are accustomed to 
say that the spirit of the school depends upon the com- 
petency of the teacher and we labor strenuously to in- 
crease this competency. We continually have in mind 
the intellectual strength of the teacher as well as her 
scholarly attainments, and in these later years we are 
thinking much of psychological investigations and of 
pedagogical training and experience. These things are 
all-important, but there is another element in the essen- 
tial equipment of a good teacher and that is the spirit 
with which she enters into her work. By the spirit I 
mean the emotional nature, held and guided by reason. 
It is the life principle—the power producing part. 
Spirit sees opportunities ; it recognizes occasions ; it 
acts with spontaneity. 

In the first instance, we may expect to find the spirit 
of the teacher marked by cultivation and culture. She 
has had educational advantages ; she has something to 
build upon; the powers of the mind have been set in 
operation ; her surroundings have been favorable ; her 
work has been for others; she has had an experience 
which has produced thoughtfulness, if she has been 
sincere in her work. 

In the next place, kindness must have a large share in 
the spirit of the teacher. The child has the right to it ; 
her work is powerless without it. Teachers should éx- 
ercise great care in this matter. There is great danger 
of favoritism; the teacher is liable to be overtaxed ; 
she is liable to misrepresentation ; she is an autocrat 
within her sphere. Some children are lovable and 
others are repellant. Their minds are younger and 
weaker than hers; her success will depend upon her 
ability to hold the scales evenly and to be just. 

There is not a little injustice in the management of 
children in the schools, and injustice inflicts a deeper 
wound upon the temperament of the child than we are 
accustomed to think; he has keener perception and 
deeper feeling than we suppose ; a trouble which seems 
trivial to adults is real to him; his suffering is acute. 
That there is no more injustice is owing to the large 
element of kindness which is developed in the spirit of 
the true teacher. 

Nourish and cultivate a right spirit ; there is no dan- 
ger of too much of it. Give the child his rights but 
give him no more. Do not fail to associate with your 
pupils. They are entitled to a time when they may 
make explanations and prefer requests ; matters will go 
more smoothly if it is allowed. It means everything to 
the pupil ; it may mean much to the teacher. We are 
to help the child up to manhood and womanhood and 
good citizenship ; kindness will unlock his heart and 
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uplift his soul ; it will gain his allegiance and bring out 
the best that isin him. Let the stream never fail ; let 
it increase in volume and power. 

You are entitled to hear another word from me. A 
teacher is not so angelic that she can be expected to 
manifest the true spirit and be continually harassed. 
She must possess a satisfied and contented mind. She 
must know that she is not going to be superseded and 
humiliated by the machinations of others. She needs 
psychological study, but she needs justice none the less. 
I will do what I can to give you confidence and security. 
No person shall be appointed upon this force who is not 
thought to be fit. An academic course with professional 
training or specially successful experience will have to be 
shown in every case. 

Tenure of position shall be secure except for cause. 
Promotions shall be determined upon the basis of merit. 
Those who show the most culture ; those who gain in 
strength ; those who enter into the work with the most 
zest ; those who do most to bring credit to the service ; 
those who are the most courteous and kindly, and 
steady and helpful and patient ; those who provoke the 
least friction ; those who show that they can bear re- 
sponsibility most safely, will be advanced to the posi- 
tion of highest trust and responsibility. 

Indifference shall go to the wall. Any attempt to ex- 
ert an outside influence, not in accord with this posi- 
tion, is not only an injustice but an impertinence. The 
highest efficiency of the service and that alone shall be 
the criterion. That is what the people have the right 
to expect and demand; that will make good schools; 
that will gain public respect for the teaching service ; 
that will be exact justice to individuals. In addition 
to this you shall be protected from imposition and shall 
not be overtaxed if I can help it, and everything shall 
be done which all the willing and capable ones can do 
by acting together to bring honor to the fair fame of 
the Cleveland public schools. 





From address delivered in Cleveland, March 10. 


» 
Shorthand in the Public Schools. 


Shorthand is rapidly growing in favor and is begin- 
ning to be widely recognized asa valuable adjunct to 
the studies of the public school course. Within the 
past few years it has been introduced in a large number 
of grammar schools, and still more recently has found 
its way even into the curriculum of primary depart- 
ments. The testimony of those who tried the experi- 
ment is enthusiastically in favor of its general adoption, 
and shows that the lower the grade into which it has 
been introduced, the more satisfactory the results. 

In Adrian, Mich., shorthand has been taught in the 
high school for several years and been a success. Two 
years ago it was introduced in the second primary class, 
and now it is being tried with the first year’s pupil. 
Supt. Walker writes that the little stenographers are 
doing nicely and like the new study very much. It 
trains their eyes and hands and is proving a great suc- 
cess as an aid in acquiring other studies. 

Mrs, Eliza B. Burnz, who has been a teacher of phonetic 
shorthand for over forty years, believes that the study 
can be made a.success with young people. For twenty 
years she has been active in endeavoring to get short- 
hand introduced in the schools of New York city. It has 
not been adopted as yet in the day schools, but is taught 
in the evening high and grammar schools. 

In Tyrone, Pa., shorthand forms an obligatory branch 
of the high school course and the teachers believe that 
it ought to find a place also inthe grammar grades. 
Supt. Pinkerton writes that, with no more than two or 
three exceptions, the shorthand pupils have stood best 
in their other work. Their eyes have been trained to 
accuracy, for haphazard writing makes the characters 
unintelligible. The writing from sound has also been a 
help to the promotion of clear and correct pronuncia- 
tion of words ; for unless the pronunciation is perfect 
the characters representing the sounds cannot be cor- 
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rectly written. That the hand acquired rapidity of 
movement goes without saying. 

In Lynn, Mass., shorthand has been taught in the 
high school for about two years. The pupils who have 
mastered the principles of the study are expected to 
take all their notes in reference work, abstracts from 
authorities, etc., in shorthand. In the high schools of 
St. Louis, Mo., Peoria, Ill., Ottawa, Kas., Richmond, 
Va., Trenton, N. J., Brooklyn, N. Y.,and many other 
towns, the study of shorthand has given general satisfac- 
tion. In the Boston, Mass., evening high school it has 
been taught for the past eleven years. The head master 
of this institution considers it very useful from a com- 
mercial point of view, as the young men and women 
who learned shorthand are all in good situations which 
they could not hold without that knowledge. 

There is certainly much in favor of the general intro- 
duction of shorthand in the city and district schools 
from the point of utility, but it is to be valued still 
more for the mental discipline it affords. 


¥ 
The Country School-House. 


RULES FOR ITS CONSTRUCTION. 


1. The girls’ wardrobe should be separate from that 
of the boys. 

2. The teacher’s desk should be at the opposite end 
of the room from the entrance. 

3. This end of the room should have no windows. 

4. The pupils’ desks should face that of the teacher. 

5. The blackboard should extend across the end oppo- 
site the entrance and along the entire sides between the 
windows. It should be four feet wide and twenty-four 
inches from the floor. The best blackboard is the 
cheapest. In the best modern teaching, plenty of good 
blackboard is absolutely essential, and it must be within 
the reach of little children. 

6. A maple floor is cheapest in the long run. 

7. There should be no platform in the school-house. 

8. A shield should protect the children from the 
direct heat of the stove. : 

9. There should be at least one extra chair for the 
directors when they visit the school. 

10. A fresh air conductor should open into the room 
underneath the stove. —OrvVILLE T. BRIGHT. 


¥ 


Dr. J. M. Rice, of the Forum, at the close of a six 
months’ tour of visitation upon the schools of the most 
prominent cities of the United States, wrote as follows : 

“ During my recent trip throughout the country visit- 
ing schools in the interest of the Forum, I spent several 
days at the Cook County normal school. Taken all in 
all, no American school has made a more favorable im- 
pression upon me than this one. Natural methods of 
teaching, entire abandonment of the mechanical, and an 
education based upon things instead of words, consti- 
tute the aim of the school, a fact which is apparent in 
every department. Colonel Parker has the power of 
awakening a great deal of enthusiasm in his students 
and of leading them to recognize the fact that the 
proper development of children is attended with almost 
insurmountable difficulties. His graduates leave the 
institution with the healthful feeling that they have not 
completed, but simply entered upon a course of profes- 
sional study which must necessarily continue a lifetime. 
The school is blessed with a very thoughtful and en- 
thusiastic staff of teachers working in harmony and 
sparing no pains to make their work successful. Colonel 
Parker is doing noble work, a work which is continually 
extending the favorable influence which he has for years 
exerted over the schools of this country.” 


¥ 


Of all people, teachers should be the first to acknowl- 
edge their mistakes. 
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The School Room. 


Aprit 8,—LanGuaGe anv Dona. 

APRIL 15.—EarTH AND SELF. 

APRIL 22.—NuMBERS, PEOPLE, AND THINGs. 
APRIL 29.—Primary Number, Ernics. 





Filological Signs of the Times. 

By Mary BATES DIMOND. 
SIGNS, 

read from. 

read whence. 

read and. 

tread cognate. with. 

read root. 

read theoretical, or alleged. 

read obsolete. ; 
Century Dictionary, p. xviii. 


+ #*#Q\ Il +V/ 


There ar signs of better days to cum for litl Jack and Tom, 

Than the age of effete cruelty the Spelling Book dates < : 

Let Reform arize, they tel us, and the infant mind from hense, 

Shal not griev to lern the Wherefore, nor to comprehend the >. 

Clear the path for feet that toilsum plod thru wisdom’s weary land ; 

Yea, forbear to vex with lying forms and neediess burdens, + 

Strive no more with orthografic fiend and orthoepic myth 

When you seek to lern what character a sound is =. 

Why not gain on this onse more, / say, and write as speaks the 
mute, 

Just by signs alone, and clear the erth of spelling, branch and / ? 

For not all the sweet simplicity to which Reform stands pledgd 

Then coud mach the artless beuty which of this might be *. 

To emancipate the trubld mind and make Reform complete 

Let us count all words archaic and all spellings +! 


Yr 
The Reading Lesson. 1. 


By E. MEREDITH. 
_ This lesson is with a Fourth Reader class ; it has been given out several days 
in advance. It comprises the first 18 lines of Lowell’s poem on Agassiz, written 
in Florence, Italy, Feb-, 1874. The pupils number the tenes in the margin with 
their pencils. 

1. The electric nerve whose instantaneous thrill 
. Makes next-door gossips of the antipodes, 

. Confutes poor Hope’s last fallacy of ease 
The distance that divided her from ill: 
. Earth sentient seems again as when of old 
The horny foot of Pan 
. Stamped, and the conscious horror ran 
. Beneath men’s feet through all her fibers cold : 
. Space’s blue walls are mined ; we feel the throe. 
10. From underground of our night mantled foe: 
it, The flame-winged feet 
12, Of Trade’s new Mercury that dry-shod run 
13. Through briny abysses dreamless of the sun, 
14. Are mercilessly fleet. 
15. And at a bound annihilate 
16, Ocean’s prerogative of short reprieve ; 
. Surely ill news might wait, 

18. And man be patient of delay to grieve. 

The reading in the class is but a small part of the reading the 
pupil should do; (1) the main object of the teacher must be to 
rouse in the pupil the habit, spirit. and purpose of careful study of 
the text. He will therefore question, question, question, until the 
pupil sees into and through the mind and product of the author. 
(2) The utterance of the author vocally is another and distinct 
part of the reading lesson; it cannot be properly done until the ex- 
haustive study suggested is made. How a minute study of the 
text may be made is suggested. The cyclopedia, as well as his 
biography, should be consulted. 

Who was Agassiz? Where born? What was his department ? 
“ Naturalist.” What is a naturalist? How dic he teach his 
pupils ? “Set them to study nature.” What is nature? What 
institution did he establish? “* Museum of Comparative Zoology 
at Cambridge.” What is zoology? Where is Cambridge? For 
what noted ? 

Who have written about Agassiz? ‘“ Longfellow in poem,” 
“ Fiftieth Birthday of Agassiz,” also “ Three Friends of Mine,” 
and Whittier in ** The Prayer of Agassiz.” What year did he die ? 

When was Lowell born? Where is his home? ‘“ Cambridge.” 
What was his department ? “ Literature, mainly poetic literature.” 
What is literature ? What is poetry ? Mention three poets, Give 
four lines of poetry. 

Was he graduated from Harvard university? What are the 
hames of any of his poems? “ Vision of Sir Launfal.” ‘“ The 
Biglow Papers” Whose place did he fill in Harvard? Name 
some of his prose writings. ** Among my Books.” “ My Study 
b indow,” Where was he appointed minister? When did he 

le; 
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How do we decide this to be poetry? Suppose it to be written 
as prose, without capital letters at the beginning of each line, 
would it be decided to be poetry? Is there writing in prose form 
that is poetry? Where? “Book of Job.” “ The Psalms.” (Let 
— cases be pointed out, so that a clear idea of poetry may be 

ad.) 

What is the “electric nerve”? Why electric? Why nerve? 
What is thrill? Why instantaneous? What are the antipodes ? 
What are gossips? Why is the telegraph referred to? How has 
this any relation to Agassiz? Where was Lowell when he wrote 
this : 

What confutes ? Why does Hope begin with a capital? What 
is personified? You may personify this school. What is a fal- 
lacy ? What is Hope's fallacy? (Bear in mind that many go to 
Italy to be away from trouble, but that the telegraph may bring 
bad news there.) 

What is sentient ? Name several sentient things. What is 
earth ? Pan—who is that? Why horny foot? (Pan was supposed 
by the Greeks to be a deity that pervaded all nature. Unreason- 
able fear from unexplained causes was called a panéc—coming 
from Pan.) 

What is the “conscious horror” ? (The 7th and 8th lines are in- 
distinct—one of the marks of poetry.) What is ““ Space’’? What 
“blue walls” ? What is “throe”’ ? (Note the poetic word.) What is 
“night mantled”? (Poetic.) What is “flame-winged” ? (Mercury 
the messenger of the god's was said to have wings on his feet.) 
What is “Trade”? Why begin it with acapital ? Who was Mer- 
cury? How do the feet run dry-shod through, etc.? What 
“abysses” ? What is meant? Why dreamless, etc. ? Why are the 
feet ‘mercilessly fleet”? How “annihilate”? What is a prerogative? 
What is ‘“‘Ocean’s prerogative” ? 

What is a reprieve ? Explain line 16. Explain line 18. 

These 18 lines are what in respect to the poem so far? (No 
mention is made of Agassiz until line 45.) Why does he delay 
to speak of him? (To awaken interest.) Imitate this, supposing 
you wish to tell us the post-office is on fire. 

How many syllables in first line? The second, third, fourth, 
and fifth? Is this a common form of verse? The sixth line, how 
many syllables? The eleventh? The fourteenth? Is it allowable 
then to vary the number of syllables ? Could some of these short 
lines have 5, 7, or 9 syllables ? 

What expressions are most poetic so far ? (The 13th is admired.) 
Can you name any lines from other poems? 

“ June is the pearl of our New England year.” 

‘Sharpens my wit upon his gritty mind.” 

“ The children, they who are the only rich,” 

“| love to enter pleasure by a postern.” 

“Sometimes my bush burns, and sometimes it is 

A leafless wilding shivering by the wall.” 

These are from “ Under the Willows.” 


r 
Vocabulary Development. 


By PICTURES. 
By the Author of Preston Papers. 


The use of pictures in school-work of all kinds, and in every 
grade, can hardly be overestimated—-but their assistance in the 
development of the younger children’s vocabulary is a matter of 
vast importance. 

Small ones may be mounted on heavy manilla paper, and kept 
in envelopes or boxes, to be used by individuals ; and larger ones 
prepared in the same way may be used by the class, the teacher 
directing attention in such a way as to elicit the use of the new 
word or phrase to be taught or brought into notice. 

The advertising cards that are used so extensively by business 
houses are useful at this stage of the work, but care must be 
taken in the selection of these, as there is danger of cultivating a 
wrong taste or judgment in color by an indiscriminate use of 
those that are not true to nature or art. Also, those having ob- 
jectionable advertisements must be watched for, and unless the 
printed matter can be concealed by the mounting, or in some other 
way they must be destroyed. 

Many of the cards can be made into booklets, by tying the 
ends with narrow ribbon in the back, facing the pictures together, 
and making each leaf double, the outer edges being pasted to- 
gether, and the backs being entirely out of sight. 

Old book covers can be used as por'folios to keep the larger 
pictures in; and when the collection is large enough it may be 
classified, one section being devoted to architecture, another to 
people, one each to places, natural history, botany, etc. 

Lessons beyond mere vocabulary development may be drawn 
from many of these, even among the youngest children, but 
the main idea is to give increased power of language by the use 
of new words and phrases. 

- 


IV. 


“I cannot get along without THE JOURNAL,” 
Modile, Ala. 
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Don’ts for the Reading Class. III. 


By CAROLINE B. LE Row, 


Don't let pupils get the idea that punctuation points are wholly 
intended as helps to reading. Next to blind devotion to words 
without regard to their sense or value, the most detrimental thing 
to good reading is attention to marks of punctuation. It is not 
true that ‘‘ the voice should be kept up at a comma and dropped 
ata period.” The reverse is very often the case. In the simple 
sentences, formed on purpose for the beginner to read, it is true, 
as a rule, that the voice drops at the period. It is also true that 
in sentences still simple, yet a little more elaborate, in which two 
clauses occur separated by a comma, as a rule, the voice is kept 
up at the comma. These two kinds of sentences are invented for 
the use of young readers and represent one complete idea or two 
parts of one idea. The punctuation is as simple as the rhetoric, 
and the instruction, concerning the rising and falling of the voice, 
quite correct. 

The trouble begins when more intricate sentences are read and 
where the emphasis does not necessarily come at the end,— upon 
the last word,—as is usually the case in primary readers. The 
child taught to believe that “‘ the voice should always be kept up 
at the comma,” etc., reads accordingly and with a total sacrifice 
of meaning. In general, attention should not be directed to punct- 
uation points. Like words they are but means to an end, and 
even of far less consequence than words. They are to an idea 
what the track is to the car that runs upon it. They should be 
regarded only as helps to the understanding of the thought, show- 
ing the division between ideas, whether a sentence is affirmative, 
interrogative, exclamatory, quoted, or otherwise. The same set 
of words may be read as a statement, a question, or an expression 
of surprise, and it is only by the punctuation point that we can be 
sure of the author’s meaning. This is what pupils should be 
made to understand, and beyond this should not depend upon 
punctuation for helpin reading. The rhetorical pause is the most 
valuable of all, yet it is not indicated to the eye. It is the pause 
required by the sense; the pause, for emphasis, after the subject 
of a sentence, etc., where separation of the words grammatically, 
or by punctuation points, would be entirely incorrect. It is recog- 
nized only by the thought, and will never be so recognized by the 
pupil who reads only words and points of punctuation. Speech 
is punctuated only by pause and inflection. It would be well if 
some reading lessons, especially for beginners, could be printed 
witho it points, merely spaces between sentences, that the entire 
attention could be given to the thought to be expressed. Punctu- 
ation should never be taught as a thing important in itself, and 
should be learned from observation and as need arises, from time 
to time, for its use, never as a separate and important branch of 
instruction, 

o 


Purposes of Manual Training. 

1. The main purpose of manual training is to develop logi- 
cal power by practical sequences of construction that require an 
accurate knowledge of the exact relations of parts to each other, 
and each part to the whole. 

2. Manual training develops the imagination by demanding the 
realization of distinct concepts. 

3. It trains the willin the steady persistence necessary to com- 
pletely express a concept. 

4. Exercises in educative manual training are the most practi- 
cal lessons in form and number. 

5. The ethical or altruistic motive is cultivated by making each 
model of direct practical use, inthe school, in the home and other- 
wise. 

6. Love and respect for manual labor is developed by the con- 
stant and sustained emotion that the making and the maker are 
of direct and immediate use to mankind. 

7. Habits of order, exactness, cleanliness, and neatness are 
tormed by educative handwork. 

8. Educative sioyd is the best possible physical training. It is 
found to be an excellent means of remedying nervousness and 
balancing the overstrain of purely intellectual work. 

g. Sloyd is an indispensable foundation and preparation for 
art studies. 

[See tabled courses of study on page 372.] 


¥ 
Exercise in Drawing. 

After a formal drawing-lesson, a number of exercises can be 
given to employ part of the school while others are reciting. They 
can enlarge the figure of the drawing-lesson and then make it 
smaller, thus securing a repetition with variety. At times the 
copy and slate work may be erased and the pupils required to 
draw the figure trom memory. One good way is to write direc- 
tions‘on the board and have the pupils draw by following these 
directions. This can be done while the teacher is hearing a 
class— Ex, 
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Knite Work in the School-Room. V. 


By GEO, B. KILBON, Principal Manual Training School, Spring- 
field, Mass. 


Where further practice is desired in cutting forms from thin 
wood a great variety of problems may be devised. It will be the 
purpose of the present article to give suggestions in this direction. 

Problem I—Make four right triangles or half squares and have 
them fit together, as in Fig. 1. 








9 


Fig. 2. 











Fig. 1. 


LT 3 


Fig. 4. 


Prob, I7.—Make six equilateral triangles and have them fit to- 
gether, as in Fig. 2, forming a hexagon. 

Prob, I77.—Construct a diamond or rhombus of two equilateral 
triangles, as in Fig. 3. 

Prob. ] V.—Make a design of four circles inscribed in a square 
forming a quarterfoil, as in Fig. 4. 


cD AN 


Fig. 6. 








Prob. V.—Make three hexagons and place them together. 
They will cover surface, as in Fig. 5, illustrating honey-comb. 

Probs. VI., VII., and V/I7,— Make a combination of two or 
more different forms, as on pages 61 and 62, K.W., or in Figs. 6. 
7, and 8, 


















































Probs. 1X, and X,—Make parquetry designs by using } in 
black walnut, cherry, mahogany, and pine, or other obtainable 
woods, cutting the pieces to the design and gluing them with cold 
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glue to a large wood 
board or cardboard, ar- 
ranging the different 
woods tastefully, as il- 
lustrated in Figs. 9 and 
10. 

Prob, XI.—In a sim- 
ilar manner make a 
checker-board with al- 
ternate squares of pine 
and black walnut, as in 
Fig. 11. 

Prob, XII, — Make 
rectangular box, of any 
size and shape desired 
for use or an octagonal 
fancy box, as in Fig. 12. 
The sides of this box 
can be glued together 
and the bottom nailed in. 





Fig. 11. 
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Fig. 12. 


Probs, XIII, XI V.—Draw a leaf from nature simplifying it 
sufficiently, as in Figs. 13 or 14. 





Fig. 13. 
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Prob, X V.—Combine knife work with geography by cutting 
out maps, drawing on them rivers and mountains. 

Prob, X V/,—Make a simple bracket, as in Fig. 15, and nail 
or glue the parts together. 

Prob. X V/I.—Designs for amateur scroll-sawing may be cut 
with a knife by those who possess skill and ambition. Fig. 16 is 
three views of a box one-third size which was made by two stu- 
dents epi presented to the writer. 

Prob, X VIII.—Encourage children to discover ovjects which 
they can draw and cut, and to make designs and cut them. 


ha 
Model and Object Drawing. 


By LANGDON S. THOMPSON, Jersey City. N. J, 
LESSON 1X.—THE RIGHT CONE AND APPLICATIONS, 





First, let the student construct a cone from thick paper and 
cardboard as follows :— 

1, Cut out a circle from the cardboard, say three inches in 
diameter, for the base of the cone. 2. On the thick paper draw 
a straight line of about four and one half inches in length for the 
slant height of the cone. 3. With one end of this straight line 
as a center and a radius of four and one-half inches, draw from 
the other end of the straight line an arc equal to about one third 
of acircle. 4. Mark apoint on the edge of the cardboard circle, 
and after placing this point on the end of the arc where it touches 
the straight line, roll it carefully in an upright position once 
around on the arcand add about half an inch for lapping. 5. 
Join this last point by a straight line to the point taken as a center. 
6. Roll the paper so as to make one straight edge overlap the 
other about half an inch at the open end. 7. Glue or paste the 
edges together, and put in its place the cardboard base. 

Now, place before the class, as described for the cyclinder, a 
large cone ; or make use of the small cones placed on the 
back of each desk ; or place the small cones on the model 
support belonging to each desk. Begin by sketching 
lightly and downward a vertical straight line about four or 
five inches long for the axis of the cone, as shown in a 
small scale at AB, Fig. 45. Determine as usual by pencil 
measurement the apparent width of the cone as compared 
with its height. For this explanation suppose this to be 
two thirds; the method of procedure would be similar if 
the proportions were some other fraction, Trisect 4A. 












































Fig. 14. Through £# draw a horizontal line, CD, equal to two-thirds 
of AB. Determine the apparent length of the short diameter cf 
the ellipse representing the base of the cone, as compared with 
its long diameter, and mark its length at 1 and 2. Now through 
C-1, D-2, sketch the ellipse as in Fig. 45. Although only 
the lower half of the ellipse will be visible when the cone is fin- 
ished, yet it is necessary to sketch both halves, since it is only 
by comparing and correcting one half by the other that we are 
likely to arrive at sufficient accuracy in the part we wish to retain. 
Draw the sides of the cone so as to be tangent to the ellipse a 

: little above the ends of the long diameter or at a point on the 
ellipse between the ends of the long diameter and the vertex. 

On the model support of each pupil lay a small cone on its side ; 
draw its appearance. Remember that the axis of the cone is to 
be drawn first no matter what may be its apparent slant or length, 

Fig. 15. also that the long diameter of the ellipse will be at right angles 
to the axis of the cone. Determine the apparent slant of the axis, 
AB, Figs. 46 and 47, and draw it as directed for finding the appar- 

, ent slant of the axis of a cylinder when it appears 
P to be slanting. Draw the long diameter of the 
ellipse, CY), to represent the base of the cone, at 
right angles to the axis of the cone, 42. to de- 
determine the proper length of this long diameter 
compare the greatest apparent width of the cone 
with the apparent length of its axis. The short 
diameter of the ellipse, 1-2, will coincide in appar- 
ent slant with the axis of the cone. Determine and 
( mark its apparent length as directed in previous 
ellipses. Draw an ellipse through C-1, 2)-2. and 

the sides tangent to the ellipse. 

When students draw from a single large cone 
in a horizontal position their representations may 
be very different, but each one must draw it as he 
sees it, whether with a broad or a narrow ellipse, 

or with a vertical, a horizontal, or an oblique long 
C diameter. After drawing the cone on its side, the 
LU pupils may draw a parsnip or some similar coni- 
cal object. 

THE DOUBLE CONE, 
' Place a double cone before the class, or place 
\ nV Fig. 16. small ones on the student's model supports,as pre- 
1 viously described for the cyclinder and cone. 
' ' Sketch a light vertical line downward about four 
: te . inches long, as shown on a small scale at AZ, 
F al Fig. 49. Determine, as usual, by pencil measure- 








ment the apparent width of the top and the bot- 
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MANUAL TRAINING—FOR THE PRACTICE SCHOOL, 


[The following is the course pursued in the Cook County Normal School : ] 








SECOND TERM. THIRD TERM. 


FIRST TERM. 








| CarpBoarp SLoyp. Puysics APPARATUS. | CARDBOARD SLoyD. 


Bound book—1. 


Puysics APPARATUS: 


| 
| 
} 
| CARDBOARD SLoypD : 
] 


Puysics APPARATUS. 


First. | Rule game, Book mark. Magnetic needle stand (wire.) Work envelope. Soil sieve. 


| Name card. 
| Thread wind’r. 
| Circle maker. 


Seed tray. 


Seed envelope—t. 
Desk-cloth holder. 
Lever and block. 





Book mark. 
Cube, 

Seed tray. 
Bound b’k—1. 


Rule game. 
Thread wind’r. 
Circle maker. 


| 


SECOND. 


Magnetic needle stand (wood) 


Seed envelope—2. 
Lever and block. 


Match strike. 
| Match box by 


stencil). 


Match strike—2. 
| Work envelope—2. 
Portfolio—1. 


Triple screen. 





Match box—1 
Work enve- 
lope—3. 


| Rule game. 
Book mark. 


Tuirp. | Seed envelope. 


Magnetic needle stand (wood) | 


Seed envelope—2. 
Mineral tray. 
Lever and block. 


Match stand. 
| Portfolio—1, 
| Hex-tray. 


Mineral fork. 
Triple screen 


Tri-button tray. 


| Sugar tray. 








Match safe—2. 
Tri-tray (ob- 
lique.) 


Book mark. 
| Seed envelope, 


Fourtu.| Work “ 


Shadow stick. 


Magnetic needle stand. 


Seed envelope—2. 
Mineral tray. 
Lever and block. 


Lotus tray. 


Mineral fork. 

Triple screen, 

Base for lens and 
screen, 


Bound book—4. 





Woop S.Loyp: 


Match strike. Sandp’r block. 
Molding tool. 


Shadow stick. 
Needle stand. 
Seed envelope—z. 
Mineral tray. 
Lever and block. 


Woop S.Loyp: 


Thread Winder. 
| Paper Knife. 


Mineral fork. 
Reflector stand. 


Match bo«—2. 
Bound book—2. 


Cube. 


Soil sieve. 





Portfolio—2. 
Tri-tray (oblique). 


| Bound book—3. 


Soil sieve. 


Base for lens and 
Lee screen, 
Soil sieve. 





Woop Stoyp. 


Easel. 
Letter opener. 





Match safe. 
Pen rest. 
SixtH. 


Shadow stick. 
Needle stand. 
Seed envelope—2z. 
Mineral tray. 
Expander. 


Trellis. 
Foot Rule. 


Pendulum stand 
(1st part.) 

Mineral fork. 

Reflector stand. 





Pin bowl 


Srventu.| Blackb’d ruler. 





Shadow stick. 
Needle stand. 
Expander, 
Bi-metal conductor. 





Draw’g board. 
| Book stall. 


Shadow stick. 
Needle stand. 





American axe- 
shaft. 
Picture frame. 
| Scoop. 
| Knife box. 


Pendulum stand 


Mineral fork. 
Reflector stand. 


Pendulum stand 


(3d part). 


Bulletin board. 
| Pointer. 


| Coat Hooks. 
(2d part). | 


Screen. 
Soil sieve. 


Lens Holder. 
Climatometer. 


Climatometer. 
Butterfly net. 





Bread board 
(carved). 


Climatometer 
Butterfly net. 


EIGHTH. Expander. 


Bi-metal conductor. | 


tom as compared with the apparent height. It may be one- 
half, or some other fraction, but for this explanation suppose it 
to be two-thirds. Also measure in the same way the apparent 
width of the middle part as compared with the apparent width 
of the top or bottom. Suppose it be one third. At 4 and 





B draw CD and EF, each equal to two thirds of AA, and at right 
angles to it. Draw 4/7 at the middle point of the axis equal to 
one-third of CD, or EF. Determine as previously explained the 
apparent length of the short diameters 1-2 and 3-4, of the top and 
the bottom ellipses as compared with the long diameters CD and 
EF. Suppose the upper one to be one-fifth and the lower one 
one-fourth, and somark them. Mark also the proportions of the 
middle ellipse. | Draw the ellipses and the side lines tangent to 
them. Remember, as in the cone, the side lines do #o¢ touch the 
ends of the long diameters of the ellipses. Erase the guide lines 
and line in. 

Again place the double cone in a slanting or a horizontal posi- 
tion and draw, as shown on a small scale in Fig. 50. Proceed in 
the same order as in previous lessons; that is, observe the fol- 
lowing 

STEPS TO BE TAKEN IN DRAWING OBJECTS CIRCULAR IN 

SECTION. 
1. If the axis of the object is vertical, draw a vertical line to 


represent it as long as it is desired the height of the object shall 
be. If the object is slanting, or lying on its side, the axis must 


Mineral fork. 


Paper knife—2 
Reflector stand. 


| (carved). 
Pupils’ own device. 





be drawn with its apparent slant, whatever that may be, and as 
long as it is desired the object shall appear. 
2. Find the apparent width of the object by pencil or string 





measurement at the top, the bottom, and other important points, 
where distinct circles are visible, and at these points draw lines 
at right angles to the axis of the proper length to represent the 
long diameters of the ellipses which are to represent these visible 
circles. The proper length of these lines may be found by com- 
paring their apparent length with the apparent length of the axis. 

3. By pencil measurement find the apparent length of the short 
diameters of the ellipses and mark them on the line drawn for the 
axis of the object. 

4. Sketch the ellipses very lightly at first. 

5. Sketch the sides of the object, beginning at the top and the 
left side. 

6. Strengthen the outline that is supposed to be correct. 

7. Rub over the whole drawing with the eraser, taking out all 
the guide lines and incorrect ones, but leaving the correct outlines 
very faint. 

8. Line in or brighten the drawing ; that is, go over the cor- 
rect outline so as to finish it with a broad, soft, gray line. 


+4 








WRONG 
PRINCIPLES TO BE OBSERVED IN DRAWING THE RIGHT CONE. 


The observation, investigation, and drawing of actual right 
cones should convince the pupil of the truth of the following: 

1. The sides of the cone must be drawn of the same length re- 
gardless of the position in which it may be found. (Fig 52.) 

2. The sides must be drawn tangent to the ellipse on the side 
next to the apex. Fig. 53 is right. 
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3. Hence, as a result of principle 2, the sides cannot touch the 
ends of the long diameter of the ellipse. Fig. 54 is wrong. 


a 
The Teaching of Drawing. VIII. 


By HEMAN P. SMITH, New York Normal Art School. 


In our last article we indicated the character and significance 
of lines in working drawing, presented illustrations showing the 
different kinds of lines. The illustrations were also to suggest 
that the study of the type solids point out the principles under- 
lying the subject and that following this study should be the appli- 


cation of these principles, or working drawings of objects based 
upon the type solids. 


Xe. 
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simple objects made from cardboard covered with silk, or plush, 
for jewel, glove, collar and cuff boxes, etc., paper baskets, work- 
baskets, wall-baskets, and card-cases, etc., may be profitably made 
by the pupils. Many kitchen utensils of tin or sheet iron, useful 
articles, as bags, shoes, boots, slippers, gloves, bags, pocket -books, 
card-cases, etc., made of leather, and all objects made from cloth 
or paper require the pattern for cutting the material. The teach- 
ers can do much in this way to make a natural connection be- 
tween the drawing lesson, consisting of pattern making or 
development, and its practical application in elementary manual 
training exercises. 

The accompanying illustrations show the developments or parts 
to be drawn out for the construction of some of the objects men- 
tioned: No. 10 represents the parts to be drawn and cut for mak- 
ing a dipper model. No. 15 represents the development of a 
paper basket. No. 20, the plan for a work-basket. 

The teacher by bringing into the class a few simple 
















All manufactured objects that are framed together require for 
their first construction the details of dimensions, size, shape of 
parts, etc., furnished by working drawings. Architects and 
machinists, carpenters, cabinet-makers, ship-builders, and work- 
men of many other crafts require working drawings. 

Working drawings in two or three views generally represent 

















the planes of the object exactly as they are, in their 
actual or proportionate dimensions; as a square 
plane face of an object is represented by a square, 
an oblong plane face, by an oblong, etc. When, 
however, the object is placed at angles, the width 
of the planes so placed is foreshortened and the 
planes must be drawn foreshortened. 

Working drawings may be made very simple 
and direct by representing all necessary views in 
the positions in which they relatively belong ; that 
is, relatively to the elevation or front view of the 
object. Thus the top view may be represented above the front 
view; the bottom view below the front view; the left side, to 
the left of the front view; the right side (if it differ from the 
left) to the right of the front view. In this way all difficulty in 
interpreting the drawing is avoided. In complicated drawings with 
much detail this method is found to be very useful. 

Working drawings are also made according to the principles of 
projection. For the explanation of “ projection,” we refer the stu- 
dent to “ White’s New Course in Art Instruction, Outline for 
Seventh Year, page 14.” 

The next division of the geometric drawing is development. 
This is a very important division, and affords great opportunity 
for awakening interest in manual training, for making the hand 
more skilful in doing, and for awakening thought, or planning be- 
fore doing. Illustrations of simple objects constructed from 
Paper such as paper boxes, used by confectioners and milliners, 





objects already made can soon awaken an interest in 
these occupations, and give a practical turn to the 
study of development. 

A cube or square prison forms the basis of the 
construction of many useful objects. Other type- 
forms also occur. 

lf, however, we give explicit direction for drawing 
the developments of one, the cube for instance, it will 
suggest the method for other drawing lessons for 
developments. 


Drawing the Development of a Cube. 


(Mechanical.) The wooden model is two inches on 
the side, and is to be drawn full size. First observe 
the length of one of the sides, determine the whole 
length around the cube in one direction, and draw a 
horizontal line to represent it. (This line should be 
8" long and should be ruled.) Mark off the four 
divisions of 2" each, for the sides or square planes of the cube on 
this line. Through the first and second divisions draw verticle lines, 
6" long, 4" above the horizontal line, and 2" below. Draw a 
second horizontal line 2"" above the first. One square face of the 
development of the cube is now drawn. Complete one square to 
the left of this by drawing one vertical line, and two to the right, 





by drawing the necessary vertical lines. Complete one square 
above the first one drawn, by a horizontal line, and one below the 
same, by a horizontal line. 

Measurements of distances must be accurately made, and all 
lines ruled with nicety and precision. 

After having drawn the development of one type form, the de- 
velopment of objects based upon this type should follow. 

In the first lesson on development, the object to be constructed 
should be present, and measurements taken to make a pattern 
that shall exactly fit the object, or be of the same size 

The following are the steps :-— 

1. A study of the object, its size, and proportion, and shapes 
of parts. 

2. A freehand drawing of the same, showing the entire surface 
of the object laid out in one plane, with its sides of their actual 
shape and size and in their relative positions toward each other. 
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This drawing should include laps, or added surface room of 
the material on all edges that are to be fastened together, when 
the object is constructed. See the illustrations, 

3. A mechanical drawing, or one made with accurate measure- 
ments, with ruled lines, and the application of geometric processes 
for the construction of the planes or sides required in drawing the 
development of the object. 

The laps also should be regularly and accurately drawn, with 
width varying from a quarter to one-half inch according to the 
size of the object. If the model of the object is to be constructed, 
the lines indicating the folds should be lightly scratched, with a 
fine point, as the folds can then be more neatly and evenly creased 
without breaking the paper. 

The teachers must remember that these lessons in development 
are especially fitted for training the hand and eye in manual exe- 
cution, and the judgment and reflective faculty in forming con- 
ceptions of patterns or developments of objects, that are to be 
constructed without having the object in sight. For after a few 
drawings of developments from objects, the rest of the study of 
developments may be from mentally picturing the objects. New 
forms are created in this way. “Drawings may also be made from 
dictation, dimensions from different faces being given. 


Supplementary. 


Put it off. 


By Susi M. BEsT. 


Put it off till to-morrow that bad, bitter thought ; 
Don’t think it to-day, for sad ruin is wrought, 
Often and often, by nursing to-day 

The thoughts that to-morrow we’d banish away. 


Put it off till to-morrow, that hot angry speech ; 
Don’t say it to-day; if you do it may reach 

And stab, as a venom-tipped arrow might do, 
Some heart that has only fond feelings for you. 


Put it off till to-morrow that cold, cruel deed ; 
Don’t do it to-day, for some one may need 
More sadly, perhaps, than you ever can know, 
The tenderest kindness that you can bestow. 


Put them off till to-morrow, those things that are mean; 
Don’t do them to-day, let a night intervene. 

In the calm of reflection resentment will cease, 

And your bosom will harbor but white-winged peace. 


ra 
Drafted: 


A Memorial Day Poem, Illustrated With Moving Tableaux. 
Arranged by the Author of “* Preston Papers.” 
i. 

What ? Drafted? My Harry! Why man, ’t is a boy at his books, 

No taller, I’m sure, than your Annie ; as delicate, too, in his looks. 

Why it seems but a day since he heiped me, girl-like, in my 
kitchen, at tasks. 

He drafted! Great God! Can it be that our President knows 
what he asks? 

II. 

He never could wrestle, this boy, though in spirit as brave as the 
best. 

Narrow chested, a little, you notice ; like him who has long been 
at rest. 

Too slender for over-much study; why his teacher has made him 
to-day 

Go out with his ball, on the common ; and you've drafted a child 
at his play ! 

Il. 

“Nota patriot?” Fie! Did | whkzmper when Robert stood up 
with his gun 

And the hero-blood chafed in his forehead, the evening we heard 
of Bull Run? 

Pointing his finger at Harry, but turning his face to the wall, 

“ There's a staff growing up for your age, Mother,” said Robert, 
“if | am to fall.” 

IV. 

“ Eighteen ?” Oh, I know; and yet narrowly. Just a wee babe 
on the day 

When his father got up from his sick bed, and cast his last ballot 
for Clay. 

Proud of his boy and his ticket, said he, ‘‘ A new morsel of fame 
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We'll lay on the candidate's altar ;” and christened the child with 
that name. 
f 
O, what 4ave | done, a weak woman? In what have I meddled 
with harm 
(Troubling God only for sunshine and rain, on my rough little 
farm) 
That my ploughshares are beaten to swords, and sharpened be- 
fore my eyes— 
That my tears must cleanse a foul nation, sy /amébe a sacrifice ? 
VI. 


Oh, I know there’s a country to save, man ; and ’tis true there is 
no appeal. 
But dd God see my boy’s name, lying the uppermost one in the 
wheel 
Five stalwart sons has my neighbor, and never the lot upon one! 
Are these things Fortune’s caprices, or zs it God’s will that is 
done ? 
Vil. 
Are the others /o0 preczous for resting when Robert is taking his 
rest 
With the pictured face of young Annie, lying over the rent in his 
breast ? 
Too tender for parting with sweethearts ? Zoo fazr to be crippled 
or scarred ? 
My doy / Thank God for these tears—I was growing so bitter 
and hard! 
VIII. 


Now read me a page from the Book, Harry, that goes in your 
knapsack to night 

Of the Eye that sees when the sparrow grows weary and falters 
in flight. ' 

Talk of something that’s nobler than living; of a Love that is 
higher than mine ; 

And a Faith that has planted its banners where the heavenly 
camp-fires shine. 

IX. 

Talk of Something that tenderly watches, while the shadows glide 
down in the yard, 

That shall go with my soldier to battle—and stand, with my 
picket, on guard. 

Spirits of loving and lost ones! Watch softly o’er Harry to-night— 

For to-morrow he goes forth, to battle! Arm him for Freedom 
and Right. 


(The effectiveness of the above poem will depend mainly upon the reading. 
The words are a constant outburst of emotions that find relief only in vocal 
expression—and unless the reader can fully enter into sympathy with the 
various feelings displayed by the widowed mother when she learns that her 
only remaining son is drafted, its rare qualities will be lost on the audience. 
The tableaux are but a mere accompaniment. ) 

SUGGESTIONS, 


First Stanza. Scene. Ordinary sitting room ; lady in widow’s 
weeds, knitting near table—having books, papers and work on it 
—in center of foreground. She rises to greet army officer in uni- 
form, who enters at left, carrying hat in jeft hand, and in his right, 
official paper which he passes to lady who reads and turns to him 
as the reader (who is concealed) pronounces the first words. Her 
face expresses surprise and incredulity during first half of first 
line ; then expostulation and entreaty. At the words: “Great 
God,” she drops back into her chair, overwhelmed by the 
thought. 

Second Stanza. Without rising, she again turns to the officer, 
and argues the case with special resistance on the last half of the 
last line. 

Third Stanza. She is roused to dispute the officer's charge 
that she is not a patriot, and there is defiance in her attitude as 
she calls up the memory of Robert's enlisting. 

Fourth Stanza. Her manner changes as her recollectlon goes 
back to Harry’s babyhood, and she grows tender in the thoughts 
of her dead husband. 

Fifth stanza. Reflecting on what seems great injustice, her 
head bowed on her hand. 

Sixth Stanza. She turns her face to the officer again, to 
answer his arguments, her face first expressing the helplessness 
she feels, then doubt. 

Seventh Stanza. Still addressing the officer she becomes hard 
in her despair. At the words “ My boy” she turns from the offi- 
cer, holds out both arms to Harry, who has just entered from rear 
and advances to meet his mother, who embraces him, weeping. 
Officer retires slowly and quietly, from rear, wiping his eyes. 
Harry brings a low stool and sits upon it, his elbow on his 
mother’s chair—she caressing him. 

Eighth Stanza, Warrytakes big Bible from table and turns 
leaves slowly, until he finds what he wants. Mother leans back 
in chair, with closed eyes, one hand on Harry ; countenance calm, 
expressing resignation. 

Ninth Stanza, Harry kneels near mother, who, in last two 
lines, with clasped hands and uplifted face makes her petition. 
Curtain falls on this tableau, after the last word of the poem. 
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Froebel Anniversary Song and March. 


By L. POLLOCK. 


Oh, let us be joyful 

This happy anniversary, 

O let us endeavor to spend it pleasantly, 
Our friends are invited, 

To join in our mirth; 

This day Frederick Froebel 

Was born upon earth 

Tra la la la, tra la la la. 


Oh let us be joyful, etc. 

He gave little children 

His best love and thought: 

He showed our dear teachers, 

How best we should be taught. 
Tra la la la ete. 


Oh let us, etc. 

O let us give honor 

To Freebel with love, 

And, boys, our kindergarten 

He sees now from above. 
Tra la la la. 


Oh let us be joyful, etc., etc, 

Our voices uniting 

In pleasures of song, 

Our hearts in his praises, 

Glad echoes shall prolong. 
Tra la la la. 


Sung to the tune of Weber’s Hunter's Chorus from Freischiitz’ 
Music in “ National Kindergarten Songs and Plays.” 


rm 
Free Drill. 


By ELoIs— HEMPHILL, Tuskaloosa, Female College. 
oN The word free, as applied to this 
' > drill, means movements in which the 
qn Ae\ pupils exercise, each by himself, with- 
QF, out apparatus. While free exercises 
= | are less valuable than exercises with 
apparatus, they are nevertheless so con- 
venient and susceptible of immediate 
use in the school-room, that they will 
always enjoy a certain popularity. This 
free drill should be taught with accur- 
acy ; for example, if the teacher com- 
mand a thrust of the arm upward, let 
it be exactly vertical. 
The very first drill to be given, is the 
exercise of the neck. For these move- 
ments the music should be played 


slowly ; if no music 1s used, count 
slowly. 
No. 1. Standing, as Figure I. indi- 


cates, with heels together; toes out; 
knees joined; body erect; shoulders 
back ; and hands on hips, with thumbs 
in front, fingers meeting in the back; 
bow the head forward on 1, 3, 5,7, and 
back to erect position on 2, 4, 6, 8. 

No. 2. Throw the head back (being 
careful to move only the neck) on 1, 3, 

12 years, 5, 7; back to erect position on 2, 4, 6, 8. 

No.3 Alternate, front, back; front, back, through 16 counts, 
down on 1; erect on 2; back on 3; erect on 4, etc. 

No. 4. Turn the face, and only — toward the right on 1 
3, 5, 7; back to the front, on 2, 4, 6, 

No. 5. Same as No. 4, only the face is turned toward the /¢/?, 
instead of the right. 

No. 6. Alternate. Turn to the right, on 1 ; 
on 3; front, on 4, etc., through 16 counts. 

After the neck come the shou/ders. Music, a little faster. 

For this exercise the position is the same as shown in Figure L., 
except that the hands are dropped from the hips, down at the side. 

wy a the right shoulder #f on 1, 3, 5, 7; and down on 
2, 4, 4 

No, 2.—Same movements with the left shoulder. 

No. 3.—Alternate, first the right, then the left shoulder through 16 
counts ; raising the right shoulder on 1, lowering it on 2; raising 
the left on 3, lowering it on 4, etc. 

No. 4.—With right arm extended to the right, perfectly straight, 
elbow stiff, make a circular movement, as if drawing an zmmense 
circle on some surface at arms’ Jength from the body; continue 
this movement through 16 courts. 

No. 5.—Same circular movement with left arm; 16 counts. 





Drawn by Sue Clarkson, 


front, on 2; left, 
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No. 6.—Make circular movements with both arms at the same 
time, through 16 counts. 

These circles are made'from back, down, front, up. 

No. 7.—Now, with the right arm make a cércle in front, by 
carrying the arm to the left, down, right, up ; through 16 counts, 

No. 8.—Same movement across the front with left arm passing 
to the right, down, left, up; through 16 counts. 

No. 9.—Move both arms at once; through 16 counts. 

This last movement may seem a little difficult at first, but by a 
little practice will prove to be very simple, and pretty ; resembling 
a wind-mill, 

After the shoulder, comes the arm exercise. Music faster, 

No. 1,--Standing position, the same as before. Both fists 
resting on the chest, and arms close to the body, so that elbows 
will very nearly touch the waist. 

Thrust both arms, with much force, straight down in front, 
(with palms of hands towards the front) on 1, 3, 5,7; and back 
to chest on 2, 4, 6, 8 

No. 2.—Position the same as in No. 1; thrust the arms out at 
the side (in aline with shoulders) on 1, 3, 5, 7; and back to chest 
on 2, 4, 6, 8. 

j No. 3.—-Arms thrust upward on 1, 3, 5,7; 
», 8. 

No. 4.-- Exactly the same movement as in No. 2. 

No. 5.-—-Arms thrust down in front on 1, on chest, at 2; out at 
side on 3, on chest, at 4; up, on 5; on chest, at 6; out at side on 
7, on chest, at 8. Repeat. On the last 7, drop the arms at the 
side. 

No. 6.—On 1, 3, 5, 7, thrust the arms up over head, and clap 
hands; on 2, 4, 6, 8, arms down behind so as to clap hands to- 
gether. 

After the arms come the wrists. Music, very fast. 

No. 1. With the upper part of arms resting against the body, 
elbows on waist line, and forearm in an upward oblique position 
shake the right hand (just from the wrist) vigorously up and 
down, letting the fingers be perfectly limp; keep this up through 
16 counts. 

No. 2. Shake the ieft hand in the same way. 

No. 3. Shake both hands through 32 counts. 

Care should be taken to move on/y the wrist, not the arm. 

Finger exercise. Arms down at the side, palms of hauds in 
front, hands closed. 


on chest on 2, 4, 


No. 1. Open the right hand on 1, 3, 5, 7; and close tightly on 
2, 4, 6, 8. 

No. 2. Same with left hand. 

No. 3. Alternate; right, open on 1, close on 2; left, open on 


3, close on 4, etc., through 8 counts. 

No 4. Exercise both hands at the same time; through 8 
counts. 

No. 5. Arms extended at the side, in a straight line with 
shoulders, exercise the fingers in the same order as directed, when 
arms were at the side. 

No. 6. Arms no, straight up over head, exercise the fingers 
as before. 

No. 7. Arms out in front, Za/m of hands down. 

No.8. With arms down at the side open the hands on 1, 
shut hands on 2; arms out at the side, open and shut hands on 
3, 4; On 5, 6, open and shut hands with arms over head ; on 7, 8, 
open and shut hands with arms out in front. Repeat. 

For trunk exercise the music should be slower; standing posi- 
tion the same as shown in the figure. 

No.1. Bend the body forward on 1, 3, 5, 7; 
2, 4, 6, 8; keep the Amees stiff. 


erect position on 


No. 2. Bend the body back on 1, 3, 5, 7; erect position on 2, 
4, 6, 8. 
No. 3. Alternate ; forward on 1, erect on 2; back on 3, erect 


on 4, through 16 counts. 

Hip, thigh, and knee exercise. 
the figure. Music slow. 

No. 1. Bend the right knee, and raise it as Azgé up in front 
as possible, on I, 3, 5, 7; foot stamping the floor on 2, 4, 6, 8. 

No. 2. Same with left. 

No. 3. Alternate, through 8 counts. 

No. 4. With feet f7m/y planted on the floor, bend both knees, 
by stooping as if going to sit on a very low seat. Stoop down 
on I, 3, 5, 7; stand erect on 2, 4, 6, 8. 

The foot exercise is one of the most important of all. For 
curing a “ pigeon-toed”’ person, there is nothing better than a 
daily use of this exercise. 

Standing position, same as shown in the figure, 

Music a little faster than for the preceding exercise. 

No. 1. Raise the right /ve as high as possible, off the floor, on 
1, 3. 5, 7; on the floor with slight emphasis on 2, 4, 6, 8. 

Care should be taken to keep the heels firmly planted on the 
floor, and touching each other. 

No. 2. Left foot exercised in the same way as the right. 

No. 3. Alternate, through 8 counts. 

No. 4. Raise doth toes, by throwing the weight of body on the 
heels; through 8 counts. 

No. 5. Raise the right Aee/, as directed to raise the toe in 
No. I. 


Position the same as shown in 
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No. 6. Raise the /e/t heel. 

No. 7. Alternate, through 8 counts. 

No. 8. Raise both heels, by throwing the weight of the body 
on the toes, on 1, 3, 5, 7; heels striking the floor on 2, 4, 6, 8. 

No. 9. Keeping heels c/ose together, turn the right toe as far 
as possible to the right, on 1, 3, 5,7; back to the front on 2 


“> + 
9 Oe 


No. 10. Same with left foot. 
No. 11. By turning on the heels, twist dof foes to the right 


on 1; front on 2; both to the left on 3; front on 4, etc. ; through 
16 counts. 


12, Spread the toes as far apart as possible on 1; both to the 
front on 2; and so on through 16 counts. Keep the Aee/s close 
together. 


¥ 


Correspondence. 


To the Editor of THE SCHOOL JOURNAL:— 

Georgia is awakening to the importance of education. Col. Parker’s visit 
at the Albany Chautauqua arouses special interest. Three of his students 
are teaching in this college (Miss M. A. Bacon, in the chair of English, Miss 
M. P. Jones, in training department, and Mrs. E. K. Head, in model school). 
We need waking up, and shall be glad to see Col. Parker. Inthe North and 
West, a few Luthers strood bravely in front lugging along a stubborn public in 
the rear. The situation is quite reversedin Georgia. The tremendous edu- 
cational revival in Georgia, of late years, has been least of all due to the 
teachers. 

I predict a very general rattling of dry bones before long. Some Dr. 
Rice will come along this way some pretty day, and say some things about 
our school systems in Georgia, that the people in our state will promptly 
respond to. Dr. Rice may be wrong about some things touching school 
systems in the North and West, but he is going to do a vast deal of good, for 
allthat. It takes a great deal of nerve and very unusual conditions of 
utterance to get the kind of thing said that he is saying. But, as Mr. Emer- 
son declares, the kindliest service after all is rough electric shock. 

When I came into Georgia ten years ago, we had a picayune school fund, 
about a quarter of a million dollars, not the quintillionth part of a mill of 
direct tax rate ; no normal school, no summer institutes, save the Charity 
institutes of the Peabody fund, no industrial school and the very slightest 
professional spirit among our teachers. Now, we have nearly a million and 
a half of school money. A girls’ normal and industrial school, institutes in 
every county under compulsion, and decidedly improved professional spirit 
among the teachers. The negroes have a college to which the state 
gives $8,000 annually ; of the total school fund of the state, the negroes pay 
in one dollar in thirty-seven, and draw out dollar for dollar with the white. 

State Normal and Industrial College, Milledgeville. FE. C. B. 


To the Editor of THE SCHOOL JOURNAL :—My class in literature, composed 
of the fifth and sixth reader grades, is a most interesting one and I find that 
with all my reference books, I cannot satisfy the extent of its curiosity and 
research. 

About two months ago I presented a list of five questions to be numbered 
and copied. The questions required the nationality, the dates of birth and 
death, the kind and quantity of the author’s work, a space to be left at the 
end of each page fer tetas remarks upon the same author. The increased 
attention to reading is remarkable. 

Ours is only a plain country school. We work together and enjoy our 
authors. Our list of English and American authors is far from complete in 
the copy of Collier’s Literature which I have placed in our library. Will 
you please give me the name of a general literature or dictionary of authors 
which contains other European writers besides the English ? 

Our library, furnished by myself contains Barnes’ General History, Smith's 
Kentucky History, four volumes of a Cyclopedia, Colliers’ Literature, three 
good works on physiology, one on natural philosphy, and two on good 
manners. I have also several different text-books in arithmetic and grammar. 
My pupils are at liberty to use any of these books at the school-house, but not 
to take them home. The /#¢¢/e girls each take a week as librarian. I came 
near forgetting that we have short volumes of the poets, and a table full of 
school and temperance papers to which even the youngest has access. I have 
noticed that THE INSTITUTE is ¢/e favorite and intend to keep it on my table. 

With the assistance of my pupils I have made a great number of history 
cards from advertisements. 

We have some good specimens of quartz, flint, limestone, sandstone, and 
such things for conversation moments. Last spring we made a collection of 
leaves and blossoms of every plantin the vicinity, and about which each one 
could write or talk quite intelligently. 

I have written this as an ‘‘ offset” to some of your grumblers and believe 
I have as happy a school as there is in Kentucky. I 4now I am happy in 
my work. MAGGIE REYNOLDS. 


Botta’s Manual of General Literature is the book our corres- 
pondent needs to help her out. 


1. How far below the Arctic circle does the Arctic ocean extend ; how far 
north of the Antarctic circle does the Antarctic ocean extend ? 
Ohio. C. 3. A. 


The Arctic ocean surrounds the north pole, and is bounded by 
the northern coasts of North America, Asia, and Europe, and by 
the Arctic circle. ‘The Antarctic ocean surrounds the south pole 
and extends to the Antarctic circle. 


My pupils have taken great interest this spring to note the coming of the 
different birds. One boy reported to me the names of the following birds 
as having been seen by him in Central park : 

There was the fox sparrow, European goldfinch, song sparrow, robin, 
cardinal bird, bluebird, purple finch, white-throated sparrow, and purple 
grackle. Most of these he recognizes by the notes. am certain the re- 
newed study of nature that is coming in is a good thing. Thanks to THE 
JOURNAL for all its steady work. W. L, F. 
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Editorial Notes. 


_Next week we shall print an interesting field lesson for interme- 
diate pupils in geography. The subject is the sand dune. Other 
lessons by the same teacher, and following a similar method, will 
appear from time to time. They will be found very suggestive 
and helpful. 


The great annual number of THE SCHOOL JOURNAL, issued in 
June, will this year be devoted to education at the World’s fair, 
Preparations are being made to illustrate it handsomely. Every 
plan interesting toteachers will be discussed. Beginning in May, 
correspondence about the attractive features of the fair will ap- 
pear each week—a page or more, sometimes illustrated. 


A principal who is very observant writes : “I find that only the 
best teachers take your papers. I have a mixture of good, bad, 
and indifferent ; the good ones all read THE JOURNAL or IN- 
STITUTE; the others cannot be got to subscribe ; the very poor- 
est would not touch them with a ten-foot pole. The problem isa 
very hard one. Reading the papers would make good teachers of 
them (generally), but they won't read them. The remedy for a 
poor teacher is, in my judgment, to get a good one. Once I bought 
an old house and undertook to repair it; the repairs cost me 
$2000 and it was a patched up house then.” 


About June 15, 1,000 volumes of the past year’s EDUCA- 
bound neatly in cloth will be ready. 
This invaluable material will not be reprinted and can be secured 
in no other way. It makes a large volume of over 600 pages. 
Advance orders received at only $1.00, The price will be raised 
at once on publication. 


When Ex-State Superintendent Andrew S. Draper was ap- 
pointed tosuperintend the schools of Cleveland, the Plaznudealer 
of that city criticised the appointment quite sharply. On March 
11, Supt. Draper addressed the teachers on the “ Spirit of the 
Teacher” ; in commenting on this the following day, the P/lazn- 
dealer says under the head “ The Right Sort of Talk:” ‘We 
commend heartily and without reserve the remarks of Supt. 
Draper to the school teachers of the city at tne meeting in Cen- 
tral high school yesterday. It was the right sort of talk and will 
tend to strengthen the bond between teachers and superintend- 
ent and increase the confidence of the people in the fitness of the 
superintendent for his place. One great drawback to the prosperity 
of the schools in the past was the method of appointing teachers 
and the insecurity of the tenure of office. Personal and political 
influence had too much to do with the selection and dismissal of 
teachers and in this way some persons obtained positions for 
which they were not the best fitted, and those who were in place 
were impelled to spend more care in securing the influence of 
members of the board than in proving their fitness for their posi- 
tions or for promotion. All that he had to say yesterday con- 
cerning the choice of teachers, and the tenure of their office, the 
proper management of the schools and the relation of teachers 
and pupils we indorse to the full.” The address published in an- 
other column is in fact a notable utterance; the first (in our re- 
membrance) ever uttered by a superintendent declaring (1) for 
professional fitness; (2) that skilful teachers will be taken care 
of. 


A very prominent educational man, in a private letter, says: “ ! 
fear Dr. Rice has not exaggerated their faults (the primary teachers) 
very much, though he has been too silent respecting their virtues.” 
It is a thankless task to point out faults in educational, religious, 
or parental work, because the motive is a good one. Dr. Rice 
would be very coolly received at a convention of teachers; and 
yet he has done a good service, and it will be considered in time 
tocome. If Dr. Rice had pointed out what would take the place 
of the mechanical drudgery he found he would have received a 
hearty vote of thanks. 


The “ Educational Exchange,” of Alabama, “ hopes that Pres- 
ident Cleveland will re-appoint Dr. W. T. Harris as commis- 
sioner of education.” 


While coming up the Coast Line railway the other day, when 
Charleston Junction was reached a number of colored people 
drew nigh with the hope of obtaining a nickel or more in some 
easier manner than by the use of “the shovel and the hoe.” In 
fact, agood many have laid down the above named implements 
having become certain there are easier ways of earning an honest 
living, and in this betief they receive example and encouragement 
from the white man. Some of the passengers asked for music, 
whereupon three or four putting on an appropriate expression 
sung “ Nero, My God to Thee.” When inquired the name of the 
song the reply was “ Nero, My God to Thee, just that.” 
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Editorial Correspondence. VI. 


Leaving Ocala on the Central & Peninsular R. R., Orlando 
was reached in the evening, riding through an atmosphere loaded 
with perfume from orange trees, first going south to Wildwood, 
thence east to Leesburg, thence southeast through Lake county. 
The day was a brilliant one, but this is not uncommon; on the 
contrary, a cloudy day in the winter in Florida is the uncommon, 
almost impossible thing. Every day the sun comes up with 
brilliance, unobstructed by clouds; he sets in the same manner, 
and the after glow is a thing that will be remembered. It may 
be sultry, and clouds rise and rain falls in a shower, oftentimes a 
real splashing shower for ten minutes, and then the sunshine 
bursts forth as bright as ever. 

All the villages along the line of the railroad improve year by 
year. Wildwood, as I recalled it, when I stopped there for a 
train several years ago, was a mean little hamlet of three or four 
houses; now it is a growing village. Yet, as I have said, these 
Florida villages disappoint one. There is a wide expanse of 
sand from the railroad track to the houses; these latter are un- 
painted ; trees are not set along the streets as with us at the North ; 
the dwellings are lightly built and without much pretension to 
architecture, so that an effect of forlornness is produced at frst. 
After a short stay one becomes accustomed to many of these 
things. The sand cannot be covered with the grass that grows 
with us so readily—in its place the queer eed grass must be 
planted as one does strawberrie$; the people are yet too busy 
with the struggle for daily bread to give many moments of 
thought to the esthetic side of life. The climate produces that 
kind of laziness “that lets things go.” I remember being at a 
hotel kept by a former Indiana teacher, and a blind on the window 
was loosened by the wind; a negro went out and took it off and 
leaned it against the house; a year after, on approaching the 
hotel, the blind was sti!l off! It now lies inthe sand. If I come 
in another year it will still be off, and be found covered with 
weeds, £rgo the climate affects even an Indiana teacher. 

At Leesburg, the railroad enters the “ lake country ;” there are 

numerous lakes here, Haris, Eustis, Dora—some of considerable 
size, twenty miles in diameter. At Lake Weir, afew miles north, 
Miss Emily A. Rice, lately vice-principal of the Chico, Cal., nor- 
mal school is wintering, full of enthusiasm for the tropical climate 
and vegetation. I spent some time in Okahumpka, six miles be- 
low Leesburg several years ago; it is in the dense pine woods, 
yet it is an old place. Around Leesburg, are fine orange groves ; 
in fact, they begin here and extend to Orlando. The train seems 
to be pressing through an atmosphere loaded with perfume from 
orange trees; and yet the trees are yellow with fruit also! We 
made our way to the “ Livingston ;” it proved to be nearly full, as 
the town is crowded with visitors. A day spent here was enough 
and then we went to “Winter Haven.” Here were cleanliness,taste- 
ful, and hygienic cooking ; and we took back the resentment we 
had begun to feel at Orlando. Mrs. Pennington is a Philadelphia 
woman who knows how to keep a boarding-house; the only 
trouble is that her house can contain but a dozen, while she is 
applied to by forty times that number. By actual count 500 were 
turned away by her for want of room in three months! 

In Florida, as everywhere else, 1 believe, a woman who snows 
fow to cook can make a good living; here in Orlando is a spe- 
cially splendid field. What multitudes of women rush to keeping 
boarding-houses as a means of getting a living! What bread, 
biscuit, and steaks are then put before us! (Bill Nye insists 
the correct spelling is “stakes.”) By all means teach the girls 
how to cook. Let any young woman who is teaching, and 
doesn’t like it learn to HF vy then let her establish herself in some 
village or town and she will retire with a competence, True, it is 
hard work; but how many aver that teaching is the hardest kind 
of work! Here is an instance of success: 

A teacher in Chicago came here to accompany her sister who 
was declining in health. Finding the food in the boarding-house 
unpalatable, she hired the upper part of an unplastered house and 
set up housekeeping in a small way. Soon she was begged to take 
table boarders ; a gentleman spending the winter there put up a 
house and rented it to her so he might get “ home cooking.” She 
has paid for the house and has furnished it nicely, and she now 
has an income of about $1,500. During the summer she goes 
north among friends. 

Orlando is a bright town of . oo of 5,000 people; it is the 
capital of Orange county, one of the famous counties of Florida. 
A new court house has been built since I was here last year, at 

the cost of $60,000. In this handsome building, 1 found Major 
Beeks, the county superintendent of schools; he is a man of fine 
presence, and has been at the head of the educational interests 
of the county for fifteen years. A handsome addition has been 
made to the white school building, and in time there will be more 
done. I was well pleased at the general appearance of the pupils. 
Prof. Clingman showed me the business department of the 
high school at work. While such departments are becoming 
common with us at the North, they are uncommon at the South. 

Orlando has struck out for improvement. The streets are 
covered with clay, trees are planted, and the yards show there is 
a love of flowers. The orange groves come right up to the town. 
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There are thirteen lakes in the bounds of this little city; from 
one, water is pumped and distributed to every house; it is pure 
and soft. There are comparatively few negroes here , the people 
are mainly from the North. That Orlando is a very healthy place 
seems to be proven by statistics. One physician said: ‘‘ No one 
but you visitors are sick and’ we cannot keep you sick long.” 
The druggist said: “ Drugs don’t sell well; but there is a delu- 
sion here as elsewhere concerning them.” _It certainly is not so 
damp here in the evening as in other places 1 have visited in 
Florida ; this is said to result from its being 100 feet above tide 
water. This may seem to bea slight elevation to talk about, 
but it must be remembered that the greatest elevation in the 
a is not over 300 feet; in fact, the whole state is wonderfully 
evel. 

A very interesting suburb of Orlando is Winter Park—it is on 
the railroad, north about four miles. It contains a fine hotel, and 
Rollins college. Winter Park has laid claims for being the 
most healthful place in Florida; but it is situated precisely like 
Orlando. I would advise any one who is seeking about as good 
a place as there is to come here. I find many people who have 
been here months—in fact, spending the entire season here. At 
the head of the table was a gentleman now in vigorous health 
who was brought here on a bed. 

Climate can do a great deal; it cannot doall. A single sug- 
estion for those who come to Florida and have not learned the 
act by experience: The piazza is a very tempting place to sit in 

the cool of the evening, but it must be resolutely shunned ; there 
is a penetrating dampness that causes a closing of the pores, to 
be followed next day bysenough fever and aching bones to make 
one miserable. Then comes the suggestion of “ malaria.” After 
having spent several winters in Florida, I reply, “No malaria,” 
to a question often asked; yet some places are healthier than 
others. A. M. K. 

Orlando. 





I had written the above, and was inténding on the morrow to 
go to De Land and investigate the remarkable educational move- 
ments that had taken place; thence to Palatka, where Prof. Hamm 
had made so good a record; thence to St. Augustine, where Prof. 
Knibloe has begun to lay firm foundations for a professional 
—a ; thence to Jacksonville, where Prof. Glenn at the head 
of the largest school system in the state has shown himself a 
man of broad ideas ; thence to Lake City, where the Agricultural 
college is located; thence to Jasper where the indomitable Guil- 
liams is building up a fine normal school—when, as I was looking 
over the fence at a cluster of charming Marechal Neil roses, a boy 

laced a telegram in my hands. It told of sickness m my 
amily. At midnight, the West India mail was boarded: in a 
little over 36 hours | was again in New York. 

Teachers of Florida, a word with you! Educational matters 
are in a very interesting condition; there is an excellent feeling 
pervading all ranks. Aim at one thing—at advancement as 
teachers. Support and enlarge your normal schools; continue 
your summer normal training schools; be sure in these to have 
professional instruction and training; make it your effort to hold 
a life license to teach ; if you cannot gain it in one year, have it 
planned so that ger may distribute the work over three years. 

Very much of the pleasure I have enjoye® this winter in your 
state has come from meeting with you and witnessing your 
enthusiasm. Witno the hope that I shall meet you again in your 
sunny land next year, I now bid you farewell. A. M. K. 

New York. 





The eminent historian, Prof. Hermann E. von Holst, a grad- 
uate of Heidelberg, and formerly professor in the Universities of 
Strassburg and Freiburg, the author of “ The Constitutional 
History of the United States,” and now head professor of history 
in the University of Chicago, has been engaged to take charge of 
the department of history in the Chautauqua summer college next 
season. He will give a course of lectures, extending over six 
weeks, on the “French Revolution.” Prof. von Holst speak 
English with clearness and his lectures are remarkable for sound 
judgment, earnestness, picturesque description, illustrative anec- 
dote, powerful irony, and grim humor, The announcement of this 
course will undoubtedly attract large numbers of students, teach- 
ers, and college instructors to Thautauqua in 1893. 





The news has just been given out of the election of Dr. John 
M. Coulter, president of the Indiana university, to the head of the 
Bay View summer university, and of his acceptance. Dr. Coulter 
has an inter-national reputation as a botanist, and his successful 
management of the Indiana university and his pleasing personal 
qualities distinguish him as one of the ablest — presidents 
to-day. Additional honors have recently come to him in bein 
offered the presidency of Lake Forest university, and a report 
$7,000 position in Chicago university. Bay View university has 
a faculty of 45 instructors, most of whom are persons of assured 
reputation, and a large attendance of students after seeing the 
World's fair is anticipated. The past few years Bay View has 
been very popular as a watering place on the shore of Lake Mich- 
igan just above Petoskey. The assembly there has taken high 
rank and has an attendance of twelve to fifteen thousand. 
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Supt. Geo. W- Weiss. 


The office of county superintendent is one of more influence 
and honor in Pennsylvania than in other states, and commands 
better remuneration ;_ the officer receiving from $1,000 to $4,000 
nd year, according to the size of the county and the amount of 

bor required. Schuylkill county, is one of the large counties of 
the state, and Supt. Weiss holds a position of much responsi- 
bility. He was thrown in his youth upon his own resources, and 
the early contact and struggle with the world thus necessitated, 
developed in him the energy and pluck which has so largely con- 
tributed to his success in his after life. He began teaching a 
rural school at the age of seventeen, and has ever since, except 
during his years of student life, been actively engaged in public 
school work. He was educated at the Freeland seminary (now 
Ursinus college), at Collegeville, and at the state normal school, 
at Millersville, graduating from the latter in 1870, He labored 
as principal of the schools of Port Carbon, for seven years, then 
as principal of the Schuylkill Haven schools for four years. In 
1881, he was elected by a large majority to his present position 
as county superintendent, and has held this for four terms of 
three years each. 

During these twelve years, Supt. Weiss has made a remarkable 
record for effective and progressive educational work. When he 
came into office, the school work all through his county was of 
the mechanical, traditional kind. The A B C was taught in the 
primary schools; instead of writing from the start pupils 
“printed” their lessons; there was an absence of all supple- 
mentary reading; the study of geography consisted of memor- 
izing definitions and “studying maps;”" the spelling was all 
from the spelling-book : clay-modeling and kindergarten methods 
in primary schools were absolutely unknown, and what little 
drawing there was consisted of useless copying of a picture from 
one page of a drawing-book to another. 

Supt. Weiss has literally revolutionized the work in the schools 
of his county. To-day the schools in the villages, and in many 
of the rural and mining districts of his county, have in them more 
of'the spirit and the methods of modern education than the schools 
of any other county in the state, and more than many of the 
cities of the state. Anyone who wishes to see the principles of 
the “ New Edncation” worked out under difficult conditions in 
tural schools, will find it done in Schuylkill county. 

The old A B C method has disappeared. Arithmetic is taught 
objectively in the primary grades, Clay-modeling and drawing 
are taught in the majority of the schools, and most of the schools 
are supplied more or less with supplementary reading. The 
molding board and rational methods of teaching geography are 
employed in most of the schools. There have been exhibits of 
school-work at the annual county institute, in arithmetic, geog- 
raphy, history, clay-modeling, drawing, etc., which would do 
credit to the schools of many large cities, and much of the work 
of these exhibits was done by children in farming and mining 
districts. 

The efforts of Supt. Weiss, at the outsetto bring the schools 
into line with modern ideas were naturally opposed by conserva- 
tive teachers and citizens ; but he soon won the hearty support of 
the progressive people of his county; the changes proposed have 
been tried and approved. 

As ameans of aiding the advancement of education, Supt. Weiss 
divided his county institute into sections according to gnades for 
part of the session, and employed experts to give instruction in 
methods of teaching. He also organized local teachers’ insti- 
tutes all over the county, at which the instruction is given by 
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progressive teachers under his own supervision. For two sum- 
mers he held a summer school in the county at which he had: 
recognized experts from abroad to give instruction in methods of 
teaching. All this has made Supt.. Weiss known throughout his 
native state among educators as possessing sound as well as 
progressive ideas, and caused him to be regarded as one of the 
leading representatives of the new education, that has taken root 
so strongly in Pennsylvania. 


Florida, 


The State association met at De Funiak Springs, March 21 ; 
about 400 present. Supt. Geo. P. Glenn, of Jacksonville, presided 
and made an address. In the evening, Dr. E. E. White, of Col- 
umbus, O., gave an address on “ Character.” 

Wednesday. Dr. E. E. White gave an address on the “ Three 
Trinities in Teaching.” Col. F. W. Parker, of Chicago, gave an 
address on “ The Artist and the Artisan.” In the evening, Mrs. 
F, W. Parker gave a talk on “ How Teaching Educates.” 

At the election for officers, Prof. John P. Patterson was elected 
president; D.L. Ellis, of Kissimee, recording secretary; J. B. 
Parkison, corresponding secretary and treasurer. Gainesville 
was chosen as the place of meeting. 

The address by State Supt. Sheats was listened to with inter- 
est, as it is understood he comes into office to inaugurate pro- 
gress in education. He took for his subject the “‘ County Super- 
intendent,” and pointed out what such an officer might, would, 
and ought todo. One letter says: ‘“ There was an ideal held 
up that, if it was followed, would transform this state in five 
years.” 

The attendance was not as large as had been hoped for, and 
was accounted for by the distance of De Funiak from the educa- 
tional centers; but the spirit pervading the whole asse.ably was 
excellent. 

In addition to the splendid addresses by Dr. White and Col. 
Parker, Col. Shinn, of Arkansas, aided greatly and left a strong 
impression. The papers and addresses were excellent, not being 
filled with threadbare platitudes, but with practical thoughts. 
Col. Parker was received with a hearty welcome, for he has a 
host of friends in Florida; his coming was a strong inducement 
to many to attend. The new education has a good foothold and 
his words will aid to make a greater difference than ever between 
the artist-teacher and the trade-teacher. The addresses of Dr. 
White were the most finished and schalarly ever heard in Florida ; 
it surprised leading men that a teacher could speak so well and 
so loftily. 

The meeting of the county superintendents was held to unify 
their work; Supt. Sheats presided, and made a strong impres- 
sion. L. 

Truly we Florida teachers had an intellectual feast. Every 
teacher carried home as much enthusiasm and inspiration as his 
capacity would permit. It was a week that will date a new era 
of progress in Flcrida schools. G. 


The World’s Fair. 


Iowa is to represent her school system in a series of booths 
ranging from the kindergarten to the college. The Cedar Falls 
normal school makes a good showing. lowa is to exhibit the 
product of 1000 creameries. 

Michigan is to have a “logging camp.” In the state building 
there are to be social gatherings. There will be a map of the 
state, 12X14 feet; the Ann Arbor university sends a natural his- 
tory exhibit ; fruit of every kind will be exhibited. 

The government aquaria will be a striking affair; all kinds of 
fish are to be gathered; the rocks will be covered with bright- 
hued sea-weed. The railroads from New York and the East will 
make round trips for 20% off—but not on fast trains. 

Among other plans for accommodating women teachers is the 
Dormitory Association ; $10 gives twenty-five days lodging. 

Harvard's part in the Worid’s fair is to be second to that of 
no other university. The exhibit will include specimens of all! 
the pamphlets published by the university, of the college papers 
and class-room work, including admission examination papers,. 
also colored charts, showing different phases of the development: 
of the size and resources of the university. One case will be 
devoted entirely to photographs of the college buildings and! 
grounds, 


The Great Congresses at the World’s Fair. 


May—lI. Woman's Progress ; II. The Public Press ; III. Medi-- 
cine and Surgery. 

JuNE—ILV. Temperance; V. Moral and Social Reform; VI. 
Commerce and Finance. 

Juty - VII. Music; VIII. Literature; IX. Education. 

AuGusT—X. Engineering; XI. Art, Architecture, etc.; XII.- 
Government, Law Reform, Political Science; XIII. General De- 
partment ; XIV. Science and Philosophy. 

SEPTEMBER—XV. Labor; XVI. Religion, Missions and 
Church Societies. 

OCTOBER—XVII. Sunday Rest; 
XIX. Agriculture. 


XVIII. Public Health :- 
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When the question of teachers’ salaries came up in a recent 
meeting of the Chicago board of education, Mr. Cameron startled 
the members with the assertion that if the rule in favor of drop- 
ping all incompetent teachers should be enforced, 20 per cent. of 
the Chicago teachers would lose their positions. Mr. Cameron 
claims to have facts to amply substantiate his claim. He says 
that the board does not give sufficient attention to unfavorable re- 
ports of the superintendents and allows friends of the incompe- 
tent ones to block their recommendations. None ventured to 
protest against this serious charge. 

The board refused to increase the salaries of teachers according 
to length of service on the ground that it disregarded merit and 
then adopted an equally unjust system by which the salaries are 
raised according to grades, the primary teacher receiving the 
least. 





The exhibition of pupils’ work and closing exercises of evening 
classes of Drexel Institue, Philadelphia, toox place in the 
institute, Tuesday, April 4, and Wednesday, April 5, from 9 A. 
M. to 10 P. M. 





Prof. G. W. Hoenshel, principal of the Shenandoah, Va., 
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normal college, has issued a circular, giving a history of the in- 
stitution. It was organized in ’83, at Middletown, in an old 
hotel; in ’87, it was removed to Harrisonburg; in ‘90, it was 
removed to Basic’City, and housed in a fine new building, and 
was in a state of prosperity. Nov. 16, 92, the building was 
burned. The students being determined to stay, it was removed 
to another building in the town for the time, and after several 
months’ discussion, it has been decided to go to Reliance. Prof. 
Hoenshel now wants to raise $25,000 for building purposes, and 
issues 200 scholarships of $125 each. We cordially endorse 
this movement. He is a most enthusiastic and able educator, 
and we shall rejoice to know he has a house for his school. 








The Irish educational bill was emphatically defeated by the 
British parliament. Its object was to give the British parliament 
control of the board of national education in Ireland. 





The San Francisco board of education has decided that here- 
after no one shall be appointed a teacher in the schools of their 
city, who is not a graduate of some normal school, or other insti- 
tution of learning of equal or higher rank, with a regular diploma 





A COLD UPON A COLD 


Continued dampness, incident to early Spring is widely produc- 


tive of the annoyance sometimes styled ‘A Cold upon a Cold.” 


Chronic coughs and colds have their beginning in such condi- 


tions; throat and lung complications are consequent results. 


To 


those who meet Spring with vitality much reduced, there is urgent 


demand for all that goes to quickly create flesh, strength and nerve. 


A mere tonic ts insufficient. 


The system craves vital principles of 


food not obtainable in proper quantity from ordinary forms of food. 





SCOTT’S EMULSION 


of Cod Liver Oil with Hypophosphites of Lime and Soda, supplies in abundance the chief 


requirement to healthy flesh-building—FAT FOOD;; it supplies it, too, in a form pleasant to 


the taste and easy of digestion. 
ABSOLUTE HELP TO DIGESTION, 


Scott’s Emulsion is in itself a stimulant to appetite, and AN 





Prepared by SCOTT & BOWNE, Chemists, NEW YORK. 


SOLD BY DRUGGISTS EVERYWHERE — $1. 
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therefrom, or who shall not have had at least one year’s success- 
ful practice in teaching in primary or grammar schools and hold- 
ing first grade certificates, 


The attention of members of the Brooklyn, N. Y., board of 
education has been called by physicians to the danger of the 
transmission of contagious diseases o—— the use of free text- 
books in the public schools. There have been several epidemics 
of diphtheria, and it is believed that the disease has been con- 
veyed to healthy pupils by the use of books which had been in 
the hands of other pupils before they fell sick. A prominent 

hysician said that there is grave danger of the spread of disease 
- the use of the free text-books in the schools, the same books 
going to a different pupil every term. Disease microbes, from 
the lungs or skin, lodge in a book and remain dormant until the 
book is opered. 


Prof. Daniel Fulcomer, M. A., formerly president of the Evans- 
ville, Ind., state normal university, has been elected president of 
the Western Michigan college, at Grand Rapids, Mich. 


At Albany, Oregon, a very interesting teachers’ institute has 
just been held. There are some progressive workers in that far 
off state. Chiefly through the efforts of Prof. W. J. Crawford, 
the institute organized a bureau of information for the teachers 
of Linn county. The committee in charge are authorized to pur- 
chase a library for the free use of all those who may enroll their 
names for the purpose. 


“Tconsider THE JOURNAL one of the very dest papers pub- 
lished. W. S. LANGLEY. 
West Superior, Wis. 


¥ 
Teachers’ Columbian Hall. 


(Teachers’ Headgearter’s at the World’s Fair.) 


Near entrance,—soo feet from the best entrance, Woodlawn 
avenue. 

, Convenient to city,—Two blocks from elevated station, 5 cents 
are. 

The best guests.—soo of the leading superintendents, high 
school principals, and teachers have already engaged rooms here. 

The oe by half.—Other first class brick hotels in this, the 
best part of the city, are charging double our prices. Our prices 
are 75 cents to go cents per day. 

Management well known.—The manager Orville Brewer, is 
well-known to all teachers. 

No danger from fire —A frame hotel in suburb, near Chicago, 
put up for the World’s fair, recently took fire and burned in 20 
minutes. Ali large.frame-hotels are in like danger. Columbian 
Hall is brick. 

The only hotel for Teachers id walking distance of the fair. 
Hence visitors not at the mercy of railroads and street car lines 
which aro already overcrowded and always subject to strikes and 
blockades. Write now for rooms. Teachers’ Columbian Hall 
Assoclation, 70 Dearborn street, Chicago. 
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New York City. 


The work of the New York city schools for the World’s fair is 
to be bound in volumes of about 1,000 pages each and will take 
about 1,000 volumes. There will be views of school buildings and 
of classes at work; a phonograph will give an idea of the singing. 
Dr. Paul Hoffmann will have charge of the work in Chicago, 


The Schoolmasters’ Association, of New York, held their sixth 
anrual dinner on March 24. The association, which was estab- 
lished in 1887 “to promote fellowship,” bring about uniformity 
in admission requirements, and advance preparatory work, num- 
bers nearly a hundred active members. C. L. Harrington, of Dr. 
Sachs’ school, sat at the piano, and four members sang. Vice- 
py H. U. King, of Stamford, Conn., also sang a solo; he 

as a marvelously rich voice. Prin. Geo. S. Fox, of Hopkins 
grammar school, New Haven, in illustrating his speech sang an 
English college song with fine effect. Dr. Julius Sachs described 
educational work in the West; Dr. David Kennedy, of Orange, 
N. J., F. G. Ireland, of New York, Secretary Fisher, Profs. Har- 
rington, Farrand, Paddock, Given, and others also spoke; Supt, 
Randall Spaulding, of Montclair, N. J., presided. 


Jacob T. Boyle, president of the Teachers’ Mutual Benefit asso- 
ciation, died at his home, 35 West 133d street, on Friday morn- 
ing. Mr. Boyle was 58 years old. He has been identified with 
the public schools of the city since he was 14 years old, begin- 
ning as a monitor in school No. 7, at a salary of $50 a year. He 
rose through all the grades, and in 1863, became principal of 
grammar school No. 42, in Allen street. In 1885, he was prin- 
cipal of the evening high school. The degree of Master of 
Arts was conferred upon him by Williams college. He leaves a 
widow and a son and daughter. He was held in high esteem as 
a man of thorough reliability, excellent judgment, and fairness in 
decisions. 


Willard E. Conant, connected with Ginn & Co. for several 
years, died March 23, in this city. He had made a most favor- 
able impression, was thoroughly educated; as principal of the 
Canterbury academy, N. H., had shown unusual ability as a 
teacher. He was to be married on the 22d.; an attack of pneu- 
monia led to sending for the prospective bride that the ceremony 
might be performed here, but he became unconscious and san 
rapidly away. He was truly a noble character. 


A good suggestion—if your blood is impure, if you feel “ played out,” take 
Hood's Sarsaparilla, 
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Tried & True 


may 

well be said 
of the Superior Medicine, 
the standard 
blood-purifier, 


AYER'S 


Tue Most NovrisHInc 
Tue Most PaLaTaBLe 


Tue Quickest CooxeD 
No one can | ly use 
the term Heatta 
Foop unless author 
ized by us. 
Unscrupulous 
imitators 

should 

a voided. 


The Noblest 
‘Breakfast Food 


ON EARTH! 


Tue Easiest DicesteD 


Health Food Co.'s 


FLORIDA 


How TO REACH IT. WHAT IS TO BE SEEN THERE. How TO 
a ng WHEN THERE, are shown in a pamphlet issued 
y the 


Florida Central & Peninsular Rail Road 


THE FLORIDA TRUNK LINE 
the state from Ocean to Gulf and from the 
25 b of the state with their Tobacco, 
Farms through the finest O 
Banana, 
Sugar Regions of SouTH FLORIDA. 


SILVER SPRINC 


Only road _to SILVER SPRING. The short line to 
HAMPTON, WALDO, GAINESVILLE, CEDAR KEY, HAWTHORNE 
Crrra, OcaLa, LEESBORG, ORLANDO, WINTER PARK, DADE 
Crry, PLANT Crry, aXD TAMPA. 


INVESTMENTS IN FLORIDA 


As it has frequently been suggested to us that many 
teachers desire to make investments, in Florida, we 
have included in the pamphlet a list of persons in 
various portions of the state, to whom interested part- 
ies can safely write for information as to lands, and 
town lots for sale. 


Pineapple, and 


All Grocers 
Sell it. 


Free Pamphlets 
Freety mailed to 
all applicants. 


SARSAPARILLA 


Its long record 
assures you that what 
has cured others 


will cure you 





Offices Everywhere. 
Head Office, 
61 5th Avenue, New York. 
nd Office. 


Philadelphia Office, 
™ Meese Arch St. 


Office, 
1601 Wabash Ave., Chicago. 














Re FACILITIES FOR supplying teachers, all de 
ents. First-class teachers wanted. N.Y. 
EpvcaTionaL Bureau 61 East Ninth St., N.Y. 





There is no doubt as to the great advan- 
tage of making early investments, as the 
state shows continuous progress, and prices 
are now. within the reach of fenchers and 
other salaried people, and will be likely te 
advance. 

The Florida Central and Peninsular Rail- 
rond has we" its line HEALTH RESORTS! 
LA Ae G GRO NPS BEAUTIFUL 
SCENERY! WINTER OMES! All des 
eri in the pamphlet mentioned. Send for it and 
the BEST MAP OF RIDA, (free of charge) to 


N. 8. PENNINGTON, A. 0. MACDONELL, 
Traffic Manager. G. P. A., Jacksonville, Fla. 
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Hundreds of teachers have used and liked 
Brands’ Lessons on the Human Body on 
account of its clearness, its directness, and 
its adaptation to the needs or the school- 
room. The same features that have ren- 
dered his former efforts in this field so suc- 
cessful and popular with teachers every- 
where are carefully preserved and perfected 
in the new work iene’ Academic Physi- 
ology for advanced classes. Plenty of 
time has been taken in the preparation of 
the work in order that aid from the most 
helpful sources of information and experi- 
ence might be laid under contribution. 
Specimen copy will be mailed on receipt of 
$1.00 by the publishers, Leach, Shewell & 
Sanborn, New York, — and Chicago. 


No teacher should 1 forego the advantage 
of having good maps and charts on tho 
wall. If it is desirable to impress a thing 
on the memory it is an excellent plan to 
have it constantly before the eye. It will 
pay those who are looking for W. & A. K. 
Johnston’s wall maps and other school 
ow lies to communicate with J. M. Olcott, 

est 14th street, New York. 
° 
There must be a reason for the fact that | 





thirty-three million pounds per year, and | 
this is that it is not only palatable, but nu- | 
tritious. There is much more substance in | 
it than in cocoa. Those who wish to try it | 
should send their addresses to Menier, W. | 
Broadway and Leonard street, New York, 
and they will get sample and directions for 
a perfect cup of chocolate. 
a 
“O Nature’s noblest gift. my gray goose | 
quill!” thus exclaimed that witty, though | 
reckless satirist, Lord Byron. If he had 
lived at the present time he probably would 
have said nothing about a quill; he would 
doubtless have extolled the merits of the 
pens made by Joseph Gillott & Sons, 91 ; 
John street, New York. They took the | 
gold medal at the Paris exposition of se7 
and 1889. | 
oo | 
BEECHAM'S PILLS will save doctor’s bills. | 


s 

It has been said that there is nothing new | 
under the sun, but notwithstanding there | 
is no doubt a great deal of novelty in the 
Columbian Souvenir Note-book. There 
are two hundred pages for making notes 
and besides descriptions of the principal 
buildings. For twenty-five cents Peckham, 
Little & Co., 56 Reade street, N. Y., will 
send a copy. 

* 

School boards or proprietors of public 
schools who are going to give diplomas 
should choose something that is handsome 
and artistic. The specimens we have re- | 
ceived from D. T. Ames, 202 Broadway, | 
New York, are done in the highest style of | 
ornamental penmanship and are on heavy | 
white paper of a durable quality. Those | 
who write to him can have their choice from | 
a great variety of styles. 

oe 

A common complaint among tea drink- 
ers is that they have difficulty in getting a 
really good quality of tea. This, we think, 
will not be the case if they will send to the 
American Tea Company, 31 Vesey street, 
N. Y.,one pound of whose tea will go farth- 
er than three pounds of trash. Beautiful 
presents are also given with moderately 
large orders. 











. During the Teething Period. 

RS. Winstow’s ING UP has been used for over 

YEARS b: MILLIONS of MOT: 

CHILDREN WHILE TEE 

CESS. It SOOTHES the CHILD, SO 
ALLAYS all PAIN; CURES W 
best remedy for DIARRH@A. Dragana “tn 
Wins, bart of the world. Be a. rt d ask e 
inslow’s Soothing Syrup,” and take no other kind. | 
Twenty-five cents a bot tle. 
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¢ CHAUTAUQUA ASSET BLY—1893 ¢ 


Tickets good for 
stop-over at 
Chautauqua in 1893 





Tickets good for 
stop-over at 
Chautauqua i? 1893. 





College of Liberal Arts. 
Three sessions of two weeks each. Classes 
in Language, Literature and Science. In- 
structors from leading American colleges. 





an Prof. He 
. Ely, Dr. 


errick Johnson Prof. 
Eggleston, Rev. S. A. Barnett ( 


; 
; 


2 
1c 
. Dr. Egerton R. Young, and many others. 
. Music of a High Grade. 
During the past autumn and winter the 
w. 


eet Awe tare st 


Lecture Courses. 
Drummond, Prof. H. 7 " Holst, Prof. —e. H. Palmer, Dr. Rich- 


and, ‘Helly Mrs. trisa Re 


Single Addresses and Lectures. 
By- Prof. H. E. Von Holst, Mrs. Alice Freeman Palmer, Prof. J. S. Riggs, Mrs. 

Lowe Dickinson, Rev. Russell H. Conwell, Mrs. Emily i. Miller, Dr. 

Bishop Alpheus "Wilson, Rev. Frank Bristol, Mr. John Temple Graves, Mise Jane 


Refined Entertainments. 
Chautauqua in Perfect Sanitary Condition. 


For details of railway arrangements, for catalogues and programs, address 


Other Schools. 
Biblical Literature, Music, Physical Ed- 
ucation, Elocution and Oratory, Manual 
Training, Art, Kindergarten, Photography. 


Roberts, Dr. os Sage Dr. Edward 


M. Buckley, 
Adams 


Varied Recreation. 
completion of a sewer system has put 


BSABABABABSA: RENO ON OO, 


A. DUNCAN, Secretary, Syracuse, N. Y. 





| vanced Students. 


SUMMER COURSE 


the sales of Chocolate Menier aggregate | | Best advantages for learning Conversation. 


At CHICAGO, ILL. | 


“IN LANGUAGES. 


Normal Course for Teachers. 
At ASBURY PARK, N. J. 


For circulars address the BERLITZ SCHOOLS OF LANGUAGES, 


Auditorium, Chicago, Ill., 


or 723 14th St., Washington, D. C. 





CORNELL UNIVERSITY. 


Summer Courses for leachers and Ad- 

a | 6-Aug. 16. Greek, Latin, 

| es French, English, E ocution, Philosophy, 

rimental Psychology, ‘Pedagog y; History, Polit 

ica ee Social Science, Mathematics, Physics, Chem 

istry Botany, Freehand and Mechanical Drawing, 
Physical Training. 

ummer courses are also m oaney in the SCHOOL 


OF LAW. For circulars a apply to 
The Registrar, Corne niv., Ithaca, N. Y. 





Musical, far sounding, and abigtiy satis- 
factory Bells for schools, Churches, &c 
Establishec 


WEST To $ rv. 1826. 


BUSINESS OPENING 


Parties acquainted with schools and desir- 
ing to enter the Publishing Business with 
services and capital may communicate with 


ESTABLISHED, 


Care of SCHOOL JOURNAL. 





The finest quality of Bells for Churches, 
Chimes.Sc Schools: etc. Fully warranted, 
Write for Catalogue and Pricer 
BUCKEYE BELL FOUND 4Y, 








Description and prices on applicaticn 





The VAN DOZEN & TIFT C0., Cincinnati, 0. 





Send for illustrated pamphlet and valuanle information regarding 


OLYMPIA 





On the Sound. The capital of 4 Sete of Washington. Eitty Golters buys a lot in East Park 


Addition, $5.00 first payment, 83. 


00 per month until fully paid. 
will be in the center of the city, Olympia is growing 


In a few years these lote 
ng fast. We can furnish hundreds of testimo- 


nials from leading business men throughout the country who have made profitable investments 


through us, Address 


BURLINGTON, 
VERMONT. 


RUSSELL & 


FINANCIAL AGENTS. 


1414M. 


Ashland Block, CHICAGO, ILL. 
(MAIN OFFICE.) 


RUSSELL, 








<VEsS WED THUR FRI. SAT: SUN 


USED EVERY WEEK-DAY BRINGS REST ON SUNDAY. 





Ruy LA 






ever offered, durin 

be $10, $15, and 
i ] rial, 
span, mpe 
Mixed 


for Fine 


Formosa and Amoy, 


CET UP ORDERS. 


ENTIRE NEW DEPARTURE. 
A HANDSOME 
PRESENT TO EVERY 


SUBSCRIBER. 


THE CREATEST INDUCEMENTS 


EVER KNOWN TO INTRODUCE OUR NEW COODS. 

If you enjoy a cup of yn Tea send in your orders. 
Tea by mail on receipt of $2 and 
awaywith $5 orders and upwards. The most extraordin 


S4lbs. Fine 

this “ad.” Beautiful premiums aren 
ary 

the next thirty days. China Tea Sets and Lemps 

20 oréersto introduce our excellent New Crop 

Ooleng, Congov, English aypektec’, 


Young yeon, Gur powder, ‘sup Sun Cho 


. Goode mixed teas20c. per }b. Headquarters in United tates 
arther than 


pound of our will go fi three 


| pounds of trash. Thirty years’ nations! seputation ee seling Pure Good Only. 


THE GREAT AMERICAN TEA €0., 


P.0.Box 289 31 & 33 Vesey St., NY. 
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Literary Notes. 


——Charles Scribner’s Sons have ready a new vol- 
ume of stories by Robert Louis Stevenson. The 
stories in this volume are brilliant examples of two 
sides of Mr. Stevenson’s genius—7he Beach of 
Falesa, of his unresting and fiery narrative of ad- 
venture and fiPht, and 7he Bottle Imp and The Isle 
o& Voices, of his fantastic imagination and grotesque 
humor in the lighter vein of 7he New Arabian 
Nights. 


Fords, Howard & Hulbert, New York, will begin 
immediately the issue of the original ten volumes 
of Plymouth Pulpit, the sermons and prayers of 
Henry Ward Beecher from September, 1868, to 
September 1873, which have not been in the 
market for about fifteen years past. 


——The aim of The Law of Psychic Phenomena, 
by Thomson Jay Hudson, which is soon to be pub- 
lished by A. C. McClurg & Co., isto show that the 
whole range of hypnotic, mesmeric, and so-called 
spiritual manifestatious, together with the phen- 
omena commonly associated with the subject of 
mental therapeutics, are referable to two or three 
fundamental princip les, which constitute a working 
hypothesis, and in accordance with which they can 
be satisfactorily explained. 


D. C. Heath & Co., Boston issue Balzac’s Le 
Cure de Tours, with notes by Professor C. R. 
Carter of Wellington college, England. This will 
prove a desirable addition to the French texts for 
advanced reading, as it is representative of the 
character of this great writer, and is interesting in 
itself. 


——aA recent number of the Riverside Literature 
series (Houghton, Mifflin & Co., Boston), contains 
Curtis Dickens’ Christmas Carol, with notes es- 
ly prepared for this edition. To make this 
k still more useful for the school-room there 
have been added a very carefully prepared sketch 
of the author’s life, a list of his principal works 
chronologically arranged, a statement of the pur- 
pose or aim of some of his novels, and a list of 
passages suitable for reading aloud. 


——A Pathfinder in American History, by Prin- 
cipals Wilbur F. Gordy and W. I. Twitchell, is a 
guide and help to the scholar, teacher, and general 
reader in thehistory of ourcountry. Itshows how 
the study of history may be combined with lan- 
guage, reading, and geography. It is published 
by Lee & Shepard, Boston. 


——Roberts Brothers have just been published 
The Inheritance, by Susan Edmonstone Fer- 
rier; The Man With Seven Hearts, And Other 
Stories, by Arthur Burrell, and Some Passages in 
the Practice of Dr. Martha Scarborough, by Helen 
Campbell. 


——Children of Destiny is the title of a new novel 
by Molly Elliott Seawell author of Maid Marian, 
Little Jovete, etc., which is to be published imme- 
diately in Appleton’s Town and Country Library. 
This new work is said to be perhaps the strongest 
which this popular author has produced. 


——Albert A. Pope, Boston, has issued in pamph- 
let formanessay by Seneca Egbert, M. D., lecturer 
on hygiene, Drixel institute, Philadelphia, entitled 
The Bicycle iu its Relation to the Physician. 
Ladies especially will find it profitable reading. 


—W. D. Howells’ new novel, Zhe World of 
Chance, has just been publisbed in book form by 
Harper and Brothers. 





Too much cannot be said against the 
cruelty of forcing children's feet into short 
and narrow toed boots. Many children, 
before they are ten years old have incipient 
corns caused by foolish pride, or careless- 
ness on the part of the mother. And as 
for putting the ordinary corset on a grow- 
ing Miss, it is an outrage against nature, 
and without excuse, as Corset Wadsts can 
be found at every leading retail store. The 
Ferris “‘ Good Sense” waist is undoubtedly 
the most satisfactory. 


The pupil who receives a diploma on 
leaving school should get something hand- 
some and artistic to show to his friends in 
after days. Years of experience and un- 
ending pains has enabled Milton Bradley 
Co., Springfield, Mass., to produce diplo- 
mas and certificates that are well-nigh per- 
fect. They employ a corps of artists to 
design and have every mechanical facility 
for pleasing the most fastidious taste; be- 
sides being educational publishers they are 
able to judge what is appropriate. Forms 
are furnished for grammar, high, and nor- 
mal school diplomas, the blanks to be filled 
with ornamental pen work. 


One ue says she has never had such 
good health in her life as she has had since 
she has ridden a bicycle. There are hun- 
dreds, no doubt, who could give similar tes- 
timony. With some the cost, however, is 
a great consideration. Those who want a 
wheel on easy payments should write to 
the Campbell Manufacturing Co., 21-23 
Center street, New York. 


The symbol of our nationality, with its 
blue field and starry constellation and its 
stripes of red and white, looks well on a 
ship, a public building, or borne at the 
head of a body of marching men, but never 
so well as when flying from the top of a 
school-house. Teachers who wish a flag 
for that purpose will find a large collection 
of silk and bunting flags, of other nations 
as well as our own, at the headquarters of 
the Consolidated Fireworks Co., Nos. 9 & 
11 and No. 12 Park Place, N. Y. Send for 
their illustrated catalogue. 


The Normal Educational series is of such 
great value that it has found its way into 
schools in all parts of the country. Among 
the books contained in it are Brooks’ Higher 
Arithmetic, Brooks’ Normal Algebra, 
Brooks’ Geometry and Trigonometry, 
Brooks’ Plane and Solid Geometry, Brooks’ 
Philosophy of Arithmetic, Manuals of 
Methods and Keys to the above, Montgom- 
ery’s Normal Union System of Industrial 
Drawing, and Lyte’s Bookkeeping and 
Blanks. These books may be obtained of 
Christopher Sower Co., Philadelphia. 





No mineral 


water will pro- 


duce the beneficial results that 


follow taking 


ONE or more 


of “‘BEECHAM’S PILLS” with 
a glass of water immediately 


upon arising in 


the morning. 


Painless. Effectual. Covered with a tasteless, soluble coating. 
“Worth a guinea a box.’’—Price only 25 cents. 
Of all druggists, or a box will be mailed on receipt of 25cts. in stamps by 
B, F. Allen Co., 365 Canal St., New York. 


+ 

Eycsight 

SAVED. 

“My boy had Scarlet 
Fever when 4 years old, 
leaving him very weak 
and with blood peis- 
ened with canker. 


His eyes became in- 
fl ,. his sufferings 
were intense, for 7 
weeks he could not even 


Wa 7 
Clifford Blackman. APARILLA 


which soon cured him. I know it saved hio 
sight, if not his very life.” Appre F. BLACK- 
MAN, 2888 W: m St., Boston, Mass, 


ashin 
HoOoD’s PILLS are the best after-dinner Pills, 
as .iigestion, cure headache and bili 


OTT 


Relieves all forms 
of dyspepsia and indi- 
gestion with wonder- 
ful rapidity. 


AT ALL DRUGGISTS. 


LADIES! 


Use Oniy 
BROWN’S 

















on your 
and 


—> 


mai] DRESSING 
aes Sold by all Dealess 


rs 





ED irem mn.n. 
J. Harvey, 


of Belleville, Kan.: 
I your 


PATIE co 
Harmless. No stamps for particulars te 
WB. 0. W. F. SHYDER, W'VICKER’S THEATER, CHICCEO, ILL 


DEAFNESS. &.HEAD Nowses Cuneo 


Successful allremedies fail. Sold 
ely by F.Hecon, 658 Deray, NY. Write for book of prootak RES 


OPIUM Morphine Habit Cured in 10 
ays. o red. 
DR.J. STEPHENS Lebanon. One 


pees ~ rune dips .... 5 
uiries w' 
WIENTS TREATED BY MAIL. 
Send 6 cents in 











iB) and some 
CHARM. AGENTS & Stor-k 
Catalogue of 1000 new articles 


ROBERT UH, INGERSOLL & BRO., 
GS CORTLANDT 8T., NCW YORK CITY. 


REE. 








| as Crown and Bridge Work, 





CROWN AND BRIDGE WORK. 
Teeth without Pilates. 


The special and scientific branch of dentistry known 
uires the most accurate 
adjustment with perfect mechanical construction to 
insure an artistic and per . 
Having every facility for this class of work, I can 
now offer reasonable prices as consistent with first- 
class workmanship. ESTABLISHED 9 


Dr. W. J. STEWART, 362 W. 284 St, LY. 


All fair business is of mutual benefit. When 
you buy a book, or article of dress the selier 
makes a small profit. You get material for cul- 
ture of mind or shelter of body. Therefore see if 
our advertisers cannot benefit you. Mention 
this paper and so benefit us, 
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Better than Whalebone. 


Coraline has stood the test of twelve 
years in over 20 million corsets and 
dresses. Though costing more than 
French horn, and much superior in 
quality, the corsets boned with it are 
sold at the same 
price. 

Made in 24 
styles tofitevery 
figure. We es- 
pecially recom- 
mend the fol- 
lowing styles : 

Fanita, fine 
black, $4.00. 
888, coutil and | 
satteen, $1.75 ; 
444,fine satteen, 
$1.35; 333, jean and satteen, $1.10; 
Triple A, for slight figures, $1.10; 
Triple E, for stout figures, $1.25. 

For sale everywhere. 


WARNER BROTHERS, 
359 BROADWAY, N. Y. 








NEW YORK STATE 


NORMAL» TRAINING 
SCHOOLS. 


These of the State who in- 
tend to SS rs ‘the Papite ‘Schools of the State. 





2 Diplomas of these yo are licenses for life to 
teach in Phe Schools of the 8' 
The Fall Term begins the a Wednesday o! 
September, and Spring Term first Wednesday 
o February. 
APPOINTMENT.—A n desiring to enter ont 
these schools should apply to bis his School Commis 
uuperintendent who will forward s 
endation V4 to om State Su; 
intendent. and it om te oon: by him to 
which the appointment te me in 


AbDmIs6I N.—A ween untst bo 08 least 36 yeas 
of age 2 oral ceapacte amina 


an ex 
= entered in ato arith and Grammar. 


ssaiso In Geo can =] completed aa 
by aid Spelling, 


A DI DIPLOBA trem a Cottege, ms aay 64 
Btate poriReate. or ; ist or 2nd grade ¢ Commissioner's 


obtained in the uniforra examination, wi 
be accepted in lieu of Entrance Examination. 


EX PENSES.—There are no expenses for tuition or 
‘unded tc 


the Se text- books, and fare one wer) is ref: 


each student spending an entire term of W weeks 


Lan eae By a Ay several schools ser d 
tor cheece an ths 


as follows 
Brockport,.........CHA8. D. MCLEAN, LL.B 
Buffalo,.............JAMES M. Cassery, Pa.D. 
Cortiland,,,.,........ FRANCIS J. CHENEY, Pa.D 
Fredonia ...........F. B. PALMER, PH.D. 
Geneseo.....,.......JN0. M. MILNE, A.M. 
New Paltz.,........FRANK S. CAPEN, PH.D. 
Oneonta .,..........JAMES M. MILNE, Pa.D. 
Oswego.............E. A. SHELDON, PH.D. 
Plattsburg, ........E. N. JONES. 
Potsdam.,.......... THOS. B. STOWELL, Pa.D 
a d nS rom woes A E> - 
tificate of p proficiency f1 AY the is principal of of f the echoo 


where the work was 8 performed, , will 
the followt 
Courses : 


tical 
mere 


w 


wi 


~ 








tor the Norma 
thmecic, Grammar, Descri aes and — 
phy, American History an 





A NICE ROLL TOP DESK 
of small size with drawers and cupboard, complete 
in polished oak, for sale, only $20; good as new. 
Me suitable fora lady. Address, 


KELLOGG & Co., 61 East gth St., New York. 





EADERS will confer a favor by men- 
tioning THE SCHOOL JOURNAL 
when communicating with advertisers. 


Q 


Magazines, 


——The meeting of the National Department of 


Superintendence will be exhaustively treated in the | 


April Educational Review. Leading articles will 


be ‘‘Contemporary Educational Thought in Ger- 
many,” by Ernst von Sallwurk ; 
men Physics,” by Edwin H. Hall ; 
in Modern Langu Instruction,” by John J. 


Findlay ; ‘‘ Public School Pioneering in New York | 
and Massachusetts ; a Final Reply,” by Andrew S. 


Dra 
by 


——A series of illustrations of scenes in Hawaii, 
showing the present condition of affairs at Honolulu, 
with a portrait of the young princess, and interest- 
ing or comment are among the attractive 
features of a late number of Harper's Weekly. 


——The recurrence of Arbor day on the 22d of 
April gives occasion for severel articles in 7he Cen- 
tury Magazine for that month on different aspects 
of the subj including ‘‘A Tree Museum” by 
| Miss M. Robbins, being a description of that 
| unique institution, the Harvard Arboretum; a 
The Heart of the Tree” (‘‘ What does he 


3 “« International Student Associations,” 
illiiam H. Tolman. 


poem, “ 


plant who plants a tree ?”) ; and editorial articles | Cjamp buckle at hip for hose 


| on ** Arbor day,” ‘* The World’s Fair Landscape- | 
Gardening,” a "Parks in and near Large Cities,” 
| and ‘‘A Memorable Advance in Forest Preserva- 
| tion, "the last having reference to the reservations 
made during the closing days of the late adminis- 
| tration through the policy of Secretary Noble, as 


well as to the influence of this policy a the pre- 
| servation of the Adirondacks, the ite Mount- 
good things in Home and 


| ains, and other tracts of forest land. 
Among the man y 
| Country Magazine tor March is an intensely inter- 
esting story, entitled ‘‘ A Confession,” by — 
| zuma, the last emperor of Mexico. The art 
treats of Montezuma’s abhorrence of the horrible 
sacrifices offered to the bloodthirsty god, Huitzil- 
opochtli, and of his efforts to induce the people to 
turn from this worship to that of the “highest 
god.” 

The table of contents of the April number of 
Current Literature has been compressed with diffi- 
culty into a single page. There are over 28 differ- 
ent departments represented beside a large number 
of special articles. Monthly prizes are offered to 
readers who give hints upon new subjects, or who 
will furnish material to the magazine which may be 
considered available for its pages. 

eo 

No one expects to be as strong as Her- 
cules, of course, but all ought to have 
strength enough to do their ordinary work 
without much weariness. Beefsteak is 
great for giving strength, and so is the con- 
centrated nutriment of the beef contained 
in Bovinne. It cures nervous prostration, 
brain fatigue, loss of appetite, and sleep- 
essness, 


s 
The Spring, 


Of all seasons in the year, is the one for making rad- 
ical changes in regard to health. Hood’s Sarsapa- 
rilla has attained the greatest popularity all over the 
country as the favorite Spring Medicine. It expels 
the accumulation of impurities through the bowels, 
kidneys, liver, jungs and skin, gives to the blood the 
purity and necessary to good health and over- 
comes that t ed eeling. 


sire for a change of location another year. 
Teachers who apply to the Union School 
Bureau, Kerr & Huyssoon, 2 West 14th 


registration fee. They have filled 3161 
positions, the salaries of which amounted 
to $2,053,600. 

° 


of push ought not to have any trouble in 
obtaining a position. One of the best ways 
to secure one is to communicate with a 
good teachers’ agency, like the Pennsylvania 
Educational Bureau, L. B. Landis,‘manager, 
205 N.7thstreet, (H) Allentown, Pa. Places 
can be secured right away for five hundred 
teachers. Send for acircular. 


= 
IMPORTANT, 
When visiting New York City, save Baggane, Es: Ex- | 
ress and Carnage Hire, and 
nion Hotel, o te Grand Central Depot. 
600 Handsomely Furnished Rooms at $1 and up- | 
| wards per day. European plan. Elevators and all | 


| Modern Conveniences. 

Restaurants su’ with the best. Horse cars, 
stages, and elevated railroads to all . You can 
live better for less money at the Grand Union Hotel 
than any other, first-class hotel in the city. Ford 


& Co., Proprietors. 





“Teaching Ele- | 
** Reform | 


| 


4 











| 
| 
| 


Go right to work now if there is any de- | 


street, New York, do not have to pay any | 


A good teacher with a moderate amount | 


Working, 
Playing, 


or in any occupation in- 
~ cidental tga woman’s 
life, from childhood 
» to motherhood 5 
\there is nothingso 
healthful, comfort- 
able and graceful as 


FERRIS’ 
GOOD SENSE 


Corset Waists. 


Worn by over a million 
ensenent misses and children, 










f 


| awa 
‘ 
| 









supporters, 
Tape-fastened buttons, 
Cord-edge button holes, 
Various shapes—long, 

short, or ) OF medium. 


Sold by all 
Leading Retailers. 


MARSHALL FIELD & CO., Chicago, 


Western Wholesale Depot. 


FERRIS BROS. Manufacturers, 
341 Broadway, New York. ‘ 


¢ 


el) ] 





FULLY WARRANTED. 
OATALOOUES FREE. 


EMERSON PIANO CO., 


OSTON., NEW YORK. CHICAGO, 
No. 92 FIFTH AVENUE, NEW YORK. 


RBDERATEPRIC 





Count 
Superintendents, 


AND 


Institute - 
Conductors 


are requested to write for 
particulars of the 


Educational Foundations 


Course of Study 


which is specially adapted to 
the usual County Institute 
Course of Study of two, four, 
or six weeks in length. It in- 
cludes the paper itself which 
greatly interests thousands of 
earnest teachers who are striv- 
ing to teach professionally, and 
‘to learn more about their pro- 
‘fession. A series of inexpen- 
sive books supplement the peri- 
‘odical. Address, 


'E. L. KELLOGG & CO. 


_ 61 East gth Street, New York 
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NOW READY: 


BRANDS’ ACADEMIC PHYSIOLOGY. 


The author of Lessons on the Human Body has prepared 
this work for High Schools and Academies. The same features that have 
rendered his former efforts in this field so successful and popular with 
teachers everywhere are carefully preserved and perfected in this new work 
for advanced classes. Plenty of time has been taken in the preparation of 
the work in order that aid from the most helpful sources of information and 
experience might be laid under contribution. 


Specimen copy mailed on receipt of $1.00. 


LEACH, SHEWELL & SANBORN, Publishers, 
NEW YORK. BOSTON. CHICAGO. 


BRADBURY and EMERY’S ACADEMIC ALGEBRA 


“No Algebra superior to ‘Bradbury and Emery’s Aca- 
demic’, designed to prepare boys for our New England colleges, 
has yet been written.”— 
From Georce T, Eaton, Prof. of Mathematics, Phillips Academy, Andover. 
“TI never before taught Algebra with such good results. I 
give the credit of our success to the text-book.”— 
From Miss HELEN M, Parknurst, High School, Worcester, Mass. 


Copy of the Academic Algebra, for Examination, sent on receipt of 50 cents. 
THOMPSON, BROWN & CO., Publishers, 23 Hawley St., BOSTON. 


Charles De Silver & Sons, No. (G) 1102 Walnut St., Philadelphia. 
Publishers of Hamilton, Locke & Clark’s ‘‘ INTERLINEAR CLASSICS” 
e doamissto spend seven or eight JE merely scraping ye 9 so much miserable Latin an: 


“WwW 
easily and delightfully in one year.” 
*reek as might be learned "4 :* ly y 


lorace, Cicero, Sailust, wenal, Livy, Homer's Iliad, Gospel of St. John, avo 
Kenophon’s Anabasi to teachers for examination, $1. 


eac! , 
Clark’s Practical and Progressive Latin Grammar: adapted to the Interlinear Series of classics, and « 


stems. Price to teachers for examination, $1.00. 
ae ‘Standard Speakers, Frost’s American Speaker, Pinnock’s School Histories, Lord’s School Bi 


‘ortes, Manesca's Freneh Series, etc. 
iw Sample pages of our Interlinears free. Send for terms and new catalogue of all our publications 


A NEW BOOK 
SOME ESSENTIALS OF PHYSICS 


mes M. L. SEYMOUR 
By Professors WASHINGTON WILSON 


Chico, Cal., State Normal School. 


























This work is by two successful, practical teachers. Professor Seymour has also been successful as a 
writer. His outlines in the Common sciences has had a large sale. Some Essentials of Phssics is largely 
in the nature ot an experiment book. It contains a more complete set of illustrations than any similar 
work. The experiment, its performance, its interpretation, the clear statement of what 
it proves—all the work of the pupil is made a prominent feature of the book. It is BRIEF, PRACTICAL and 
UP TO THE TIMES. Electricity and kindred subjects receive much attention. 


Cloth, 160 pages, 120 Illus , Price, 65 ceats. Liberal Rates for Introduction. 


Prof. Seymour's other book is known as Outlines ot Work and Experiments in the Four 
Sciences—Physiology, Botany, Chemistry and Zoology. ‘They are first, complete exhaustive 
outlines of each of the studies named. The outlines will save much time and labor for the teacher. On 
the whole. the book is the best issued on the sciences treated. 


79 Large Pages (s}4x34) Price, prepaid, 25 cents. 


A. FLANAGAN, = 262 Wabash Avenue, CHICAGO. 


EADERS will confer a favor by mentioning THE JOURNAL when com- 
municating with advertisers. 
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MUSIC IN THE SCHOOLS. 


Realizing the constantly growing interest in the 
subject of 


MUSICAL EDUCATION 


in the country, more especialy in the work ot the 
many public and private schools, we desire to call the 
attention of Teachers to 


THE SCHOOL MUSIC REVIEW. 
A monthly journal devoted to the interests of Music 
in Schools, designed to be of practical utility. Decem- 
ber number contains: 
GENERAL Notes. TRAINING For “ TELLING BY Ear,” 
by W. G. McNaucur. A Pea ror THE Usz or THE 
Starr Notation tn ScuHoots, by S. M. Crosse, 
Pupit Teacuers’ ExaMINATION IN PRACTICAL Music, 
Instructions to H.M. Inspectors. Lonpon Sunpay 
Scuoot Society's Concert. MUSIC (in Both No- 
TATIONS). “CHuristmas Time,” Two-part Song, 
By B. Mansett Ramsey. “ The WassaiL Sone,” 
Christmas Carol, arranged for Two Trebles. “ Tue 
Curistmas Tree,” Unison Song. By S. C. Cooks, 
Exercises on Chromatics and Modulations. 
The Music will also be sold separately, price 5c. 
A Specimen Copy will be sent free to Teachers on 
Application, 
Price, 5 cents. Annual Subscription, including 
Postage, 50 cents. 


NOVELLO, EWER & CO., 
21 E. 17th Street, (8 doors from 
Broadway), New York. 


ARE YOU TEACHING? 
[F NOT, YOUR SERVICES ARE WANTED 
TO ESTABLISH PUBLIC LIBRARIES. 
Two Thousand Already Established. 


Eighth Annual Catalogue listing 2,000 volumes 
mm special library nee, et issued. 30,000 
volumes carried in stoc. Plan ana character 
of books endorsed by best educators ir the 
country. Gov. Larrabee, of Towa, says, “ You 
have done much exccllent work in this state.” 
Joaquin Miller, * Your binding seems to be per- 
tect.” State Superintendent Akers, * I congratu- 
late you, and the book buying public as weli.” 

G2 We believe more money can be made by 
solicitors than in any other line Write for Cata- 
logue and terms. School Libraries a specialty. 
Address, 

H. PARMELEE LIBRARY CO., 


Des Moines, Iowa. 


CHRISTOPHER SOWER CO., 
Late Sower, Potts & Co. PHILADELPHIA 
THE NORMAL EDUCATIONAL SERIES. 








Dr. Brooks’ Normal Mathematical Course. 
1. Standard Arith. Coarse, in Four Books. 
2. Unign Arith. Ceurse, in Two Books com- 

bining Mental and Written. 

Brooks’s Higher Arithmetic. 

Brooks’s Normal Algebra. 

Brooks’s Geometry and Trigonometry. 

Brooks’s Plane and Solid Geometry. 

Brooks’s Philosophy of Arithmetic. 

Manuals of Methods and Keys to the above, 

Montgomery’s Nor. Union System of Indust, 

Drawing. 
Lyte’s Bookkeeping and Blanks, 


[JMIVERSITY PUBLISHING GO., 


Educational Publishers, 
43-47 East 10th St., NEW YORK. 


Please send for catalogue and price list. 
Correspondence solicited. 














WHO MAKES YOUR DIPLOMAS? 


We want the job. 
details. 


Having done Lithographic Engraving and Printing since 1860 we claim to understand the business in all its 
We employ a corps of artists for the necessary designing and have every mechanical facility for pleasing the most fastidious 


customer. We are an educational house and believe that we appreciate the needs of teachers and graduating classes in the line of 


Diplomas and Certificates. 


Write us, stating just what you want. 


If you have in mind original designs we shall be glad to help you work them out. 


If 


blank forms for Grammar, High, and Normal School Diplomas, the blanks to be filled with ornamental pen work, will answer your pur- 
pose, we can furnish them at reasonable rates. The same is true of Certificates for pupils in ungraded schools and those which are 


issued to teachers by examiners. 


We hold ourselves open to all suggestions about these matters and invite correspondence from the teachers of every grade regard- 


ing them. 


MILTON BRADLEY Co., 


Springfield, Mass. 
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